hand doeth, but whose beneficence, like the 
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LETTER FROM NEWPORT, R. I. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


The Season—A Contrast— Splendour of Equip- 
ages— Beauties of Newport—The Cottages— 


[ele of Peace’—Its Purchase and Settlement , 
' —The Bay and its Surroundings—A Morn- | 

ing Scene—‘‘ Old Ironsides” and the Naval | 
| Academy—Goat Island and Fort Wolcott— | 


A Christian Millionaire—A Rapid Trans- 
formation — Fort Adams—View from its 
Ramparts—Historical Associations—Cook’s 
Ship, the Endeavour. 


Newport, R. I., August 22, 1862. 

Messrs. Editors—‘The season” is just 
now at its height in this fashionable resort 
of health, pleasure, and relaxation seekers. 
Although not so much crowded as in former 
years of our country’s prosperity, there is 
still a large number of visitors here. A 
few of the hotels are not opened, but those 
that are, are crowded, whilst the villas and 
cottages are nearly all occupied. The 
fashionable “drives” seem thronged at the 
hours usually devoted to riding, and the 
beach and surf in bathing hours present a 
lively and grotesque spectacle. You would 
not judge, as you drive along Bellevue 
Avenue, and behold the hundreds of splen- 
did equipages, and less pretentious “ turn- 
outs’”’—as you see scores of gay belles, and 
their grotesquely moustached attendants, 
dashing along on their mettled steeds, that 
this beautiful Island, and these brilliant 
people belong to a country whose wealth is 
wasting, and whose brave sons are falling 
by thousands in a.terrible civil war. We 
have not yet begun to realize the war. 
The thousands that have gone to the war 
are scarcely missed from our teeming popu- 
lations; and whilst many homes are mourn- 
ing their absent ones, and many others 
weeping their sons who shall never return, 
the great stream of life rolls on, and the 
sigh of the mourner is scarcely heard amid 
its whirl and foam. 

Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and 
many other cities are now represented here, 
as well as many of the rural districts. 
Many of the wealthy citizens of other parts 
of the land have built beautiful suwmer 
residences, surrounding them with delight- 
ful shade and shrubberies, and all the ap- 
pliances that wealth, directed by refined 
taste, can create. A description of these 
would fill a volume, which—would never be 
read : so if any one wishes to appreciate the 
beauties of this: Arcadia, let him come in 
August, and see for himself. 

Aquidneck— Isle of Peace” —now call- 
éd Rhode Island, was purchased from the 
Indian sachems, by Governor Coddington 
and seventeen others, in 1638. They im- 
mediately effected a settlement on the north- 
ern end of the Island, and the next year 
selected the site, and laid out the city of 
Newport, upon this beautiful bay. The 
inner harbour is formed by the crescent- 
shaped shore on which the city stands, the 
neck on the south, Goat Island on the west, 
with a ship channel at both ends of the 


Clinton. 


latter. The outer harbour is that part of 
Narragansett Bay which lies between Goat 
Island and that of Conanicut on the west. 
The harbour and its surroundings are very 
beautiful. Let us enter one of that far- 
famed species of craft, a Newport sail-boat, 
and make a little excursion across the har- 
bour, to Fort Adams. Don’t be afraid, 
though the breeze is brisk, and the mast 
bows before it, and the guowale sometimes 
kisses the waves—these boats (so say their 
masters) never capsize. Last night was 
squally, and scores of vessels from the open 
sea ran into this most convenient of harbours 
for shelter. And now see, they are shaking 
out their sails, and rapidly making seaward 
again. How picturesque and lively the 
effect, as anchor after anchor comes up, 
and the canvas spreads, brightening in 
the beams of the morning sun! See 
how skilfully our helmsman threads his 
way amid the crowd of sloops, and schoon- 
ers, and brigs. Yonder, closely moored 
against Goat Island, lies glorious “Old 
Ironsides’’—once the pride of the navy— 
still hietorical—now the school ship of 
the Naval Academy. Close upon her. 
quarter, but further from shore, lies the 
‘¢ Marion,”’ also in the service of the Acade- 
my, asa practice-ship. The John Adams,” 
another and larger practice-ship, is now 
with a portion of the school on a practice 
cruise. Beyond the ‘Constitution,’ and 
forming an emerald back-ground for her 
chaste and stately proportions, rise the 
green glacis of old Fort Wolcott, which 
occupies the chief part of Goat Island. 
The Fort is dismantled—its gates broken 
down—its remainiog guns lie, without car- 
riages, upon the grassy sod of the ramparts 
— its battlements are crumbling—its covered 
way is traversed only by the toad and the 
mole, whilst its out-works and sloping 
counterscarps furnish employment for the 
scythe, and pasture for the cows of brave 
old Sergeant Morrison, who, with his vener- 
able help-meet, occupies the barracks, and 
constitutes the only garrison of this once 
formidable defence. That tall, white pyra- 
mid on the northern extremity of Goat 


Island isa light-house. And see, upon that 


little rocky isle to our left, (a stray upheaval 
of limestone amid the sea, and surrounded 
by fields of granite on the shores,) stands 
another light-house, each extending a bright | 
welcome and a safe conduct to the inward- 
bound vessel. | 
From this position in the harbour we 

have a five panorama of the city and its’ 
surroundings. Do you see that modest 
villa, reposing in yonder dale, just opposite 
the end of Thames street? That is the 
hired summer residence of that modest, 
unobtrusive, yet generous friend of missions 
and of man, James Lenox, E-q ; a man_ 
whose left hand knoweth not what his right 


verdure that betrays the quiet channel of | 
the refreshing brook, is only known by its 
blessed results. A generous patron of the 
fine arts, and a most liberal and judicious 
contributor to every cause that fairly prom- 
ises to spread the gospel, and benefit his 
country and his kind, the stranger would 
not suspect the plain and modest gentle- | 
man, whom he might meet in Thames 
street, or encounter id a bookstore, to be 
the Christian millionaire. That handsome 
residence, here in the foreground, occupy- | 
ing. that (perhaps the) most beautiful site 
in the vicinity of the bay, is the summer- 
home of my friend, John R. Ford, formerly. 
of New Brunswick, New Jersey, now of 
New York. A few months ago it was a. 
naked hill of rugged granite, seeming to 
repel all vegetable life, and to scorn im-. 
provement; but his skilful eye detected its” 
capabilities, and his energy, and taste and» 
means have wrought the transformation | 


_ which you sce—a beautiful lawn, clothed 


in verdure and in flowers, now smiles down 
upon the bright waters, whero erst the 
stern rocks frowned; whilst a Christian 
home, marked by elegance of architecture, 
and all the appliances of comfort, occupies 
the spot which might so Jately have been 
selected as the emblem of desolation. 

That little bay that extends southward 
into the land, near to the government sta- 
bles, is called Brenton’s Cove, and from 
that vicinity the finest view of the city is 
obtained, if we except the ramparts of Fort 
Adams. But here we are, at the Fort.’ 
We enter by the eastern gate, after turn- 
ing a high glacis robed in living green, 
and passing some formidable out-works, 
and a rifle-house built of granite, with 
loop-holes for sharp-shooters. The parade- 
ground is a beautiful area of about eleven 
acres, of an irregular quadrulateral shape, 
and around this are the casemates of the 
inner fortress. It is built of massive gran- 
ite, and presents on all sides rows of for- 
midable batteries—on the water-side three 
rows of batteries, two in casemates, one 
above the other, and upon the ramparts 
surmounting both, a battery en barbette. 
A most formidable series of out-works, 
flanked by glaces, extend far to the south- 
west, connected with the main fortress by 
covered ways, guarded by massive gates. 
On the hill yonder, to the south, is the 
redoubt, connected also, for part of the 
distance, with the Fort by a covered way. 
The site of Fort Adams was anciently occu- 
pied by a small fortification. The present 
work was begun in 1814, and has cost the 
government nearly, if not quite, two mil- 
lions of dollars. It is calculated to mount 
four hundred and sixty-eight guns, and 
will garrison three thousand men. Let us 
ascend to the ramparts, and from this north- 
eastern bastion look down upon the bay, 
and the islands, and the bright and quaint 
old city. How many thrilling historical 
associations cluster around the objects upon 
which we are gazing! Upon these waters 
once rode the haughty fleets of Percy and 
From this very spot, as well as 
from old Fort George, (now Wolcott,) the 
British land batteries assailed the fleet of 


Count D’Estaing. Here the marauding 
Wallace terrified the unarmed inhabitants. 
Beneath these blue waters lie the bones of 
the ship Endeavour, in which Cook sailed 
round the world. In the store of Joshua 
Sayer & Son is still preserved, and [ saw it 
yesterday, a large beam-post of the bits- 
head of this historical ship. It is identified 
by the certificate of a British Consul, as 
follows:—<I, John B. Gilpin, his Britan- 
nic Majesty’s Consul for the State of Rhode 
Island, do certify that the annexed piece 
of wood is part of his Britannic Majesty’s 
late ship, the Kudeavour, in which Captaia 
James Cook made his first voyage round 
the world, in the years 1768-1771, accom- 
panied by Sir Joseph Banks, and the great 
Swedish naturalist, Dr. Solander. The 
Kodeavour was afterwards sold, and pur- 
chased by a Mr. Hyden, of New Bedford, 
(who was at that time resident in I’. ance,) 
and fitted out from Duockirk on a whaling 
voyage. She afterwards came to Newport, 
consigned to Messrs. Gibs and Channing, 
from whom [ have this information; taking 
on board a return cargo, she received some 
injury in Newport harbour, was condemned 
as unseaworthy, and left to decay.” Hence 
Burgoyne sailed for Kugland after his cap- 
ture at Saratoga. Across yonder channel 
the intrepid Colonel Berton carried his 
prisoner, General Prescott. Yonder an- 
cient church spire (Triuity) marks the spot 
where the learned Bishop Berkely minis- 
tered; whilst yonder, across the bay, rises 
the obelisk that marks the grave of the 
gallant Perry, hero of Lake Krie. Of these, 
and other localities and reminiscences, we 
may speak again; but here, lest we tire, 
we pause for the present. 
NESHANOCK. 


LETTER FROM KENTUCKY. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 
— 
Bowtina Green, Ky., August 18, 1862. 

Messrs. Editors—The cars from Louisville 
to Nashville go no further for the present 
than this town, being about one hundred 
and twenty miles from Louisville. This is 
owing to depredations committed below 
here by the guerilla chief, John Morgan, 
who, within the last four days, has blown 
up the tunnel on the line dividing Tennes- 
see from Kentucky, and also destroyed 
bridges on the Memphis road, which di- 
verges from the main road at this place, 
making communication by rail with the 
South from this point impossible for some 
days. Many are the conjectures on the 
lips of all, as to the motives of this leader 
in such wholesale destruction of property; 
but to the mind of a patriot the whole an- 
swer is made and satisfying in the thought 
that he is a traitor—a bold, reckless, dash- 
ing one—at whose hands friends appear to | 
fare not a tithe better than his foes. 

Thus delayed, I have had an opportunity | 
most favourable to look about me, “far 
down in Kentucky.”’ This point has all 
the appearance of having been, not many 
years back, one of the most beautiful of all 
the towns on this continent. It is situated 
on the south bank of Green Barren river, 
in a basin of perbaps ten thousand acres, 
of most richly fertile land. This town 
must, at the opening of the rebellion, have 
possessed four or five thousand inhabitants. | 
The buildings are mostly very large and 
roomy, with spacious yards, filled with for- 
est trees in front, and most beautiful and 
luxuriant flower-gardens in the rear; they 
are very much scattered, perhaps with a 
view to spacious yards and gardens, and so 
extend over most of the basin. Around 
the town are double ranges of hills, adorn- | 
ed now with the monuments of treason— | 
breastworks and fortifications, which are 
constructed upon principles of most skilful 
and scientific engineering. As I passed 
the rounds of these fortifications, the 
thought was strong in my mind that there 
must have been much bloody work for our 
brave men before they would have made 
treason give way behind them, had not the 
rebels fled on the approach of our gallant 
men. The business part of the town, 
which is called bere «the public square,” 
has been almost altogether consumed by 
fire, the north and eastern part having beea 
consumed at the departure of the rebel army, 
and the southern part on the night after 
our men reached the town—said to have 
been fired in accident. Near one of the 
fortifications is the wreck of a magnificent 
building, constructed by the Louisville 
Conference as a College building; only the 
foundations, rooms, and basement are left 
standing; but from these ruins, any one 


death, and to forget the loag eternity which 


_ bid to summon her. 
_den, and they laid her down on her last 


can see at a glance that the building was 
large and spacious, and beautifully situated. 
There are five beautiful churches in the 
towo, one of them being an African 


church. They are Presbyterian, Metho- | 
attend- 


dist, Baptist, and Episcopalian. 
ed service on yesterday at the Presbyterian, 
and was pleased to see quite a well-filled 
church of attentive and devout worshippers. 
The whole: service was impressive and 
unique. The house is a plain, neat one, of 
a good size, but certainly not modelled 


after the latest and most approved style of | 


architecture. The minister, the Rev. Mr. 
Smoot, is quite a young man, of very seri- 
ous and thoughtful countenance. He read 
from the 16th chapter of Ist Kings. He 
made the last verse of the chapter the foun- 
dations of his sermon—began by a very 
graphic and pointed outline of the geogra- 


phy of the country; then the temptations to — 


rebuild the doomed city; then he spoke of 
the prevention, the curse recorded by 
Joshua at the time of the conquest, of the 
reverential awe with which the Hebrew 
mind looked upon these Divine prohibi- 
tions, and recoiled from the thought of 
violating one of them; accounted for the 
bold and daring spirit of Hiel in making 
the venture, from the spirit of the age in 
which he lived, the wicked idolatry of the 
court of Ahab, which “filtered its way 
through the strata of society, from the king 
and his queen down to the subject and his 
slave;” and closed with a most solemn and 
impressive warning to the man who would 
attempt, in a defiant spirit, to resist Jeho- 
yah, either in his solemn prohibitions or his 
earnest invitations to salvation. His preach- 
ing was entirely extemporaneous—his dis- 
course abounded in copious and apt illus- 
trations; while his manner was elegant, and 
his language chaste and refined Seldom 
have I ever heard a better sermon from 
any young man. But there was one thing 
in all this service still wanting to me. There 
was no allusion to this distracted and bleed- 
ing country in sermon or prayer—no invo- 
cation to God for his blessing upon our 
arms. It was a prayer for saint and sinner, 
for old and young, for the present and the 
absent, for the friend and the fue, and the 
strangers in the house—but not for rulers, 
for generals, for armies. I am told that 
he is a native of Tennessee, has relatives in 
high position in the rebel army, and is 
himself so silent that even with his most 
intimate friends he never converses on the 
subject, while the congregation presents 
that remarkable phase of society known only 
to these Border States, of loyal and rebel 
in the proportions of perhaps half and half. 
The fact will be gratifying to every true 
Presbyterian to know that those portions of 
Kentucky where Presbyterianism is strong- 
est, treason is scarcely known; and con- 
versely, whore rebellion and treason are 
defiant and strong, Presbyterianism is 
scarcely known. By a reference to our 


parents had looked into eternity, and there 
was only reproach in its wild glance. 
There was no forgiveness for those who 
had thus “ruined her soul,’’ and thus she 
passed into eternity. O, mother! when 
you take your chjld to ball-rooms, when 
you instruct and fill her mind with its 
vanities, are you teaching her how to die? 
Could you bear to hear from her lips the 
words, You have ruined my soul, mother !’’ 
when you knew the harvest-time was past 
for ever? QO! when you lie on your own 
death bed, the memory of such unfaithful- 
ness ‘will bite like a serpent, and sting 
_ like an adder.” B. K. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE DOINGS OF FAITH.—NO. V. 


By faith, Adel obtained witness that he was righteous, 
Hen. xi. 4. 


we ought not to be satisfied with less. 
‘Some mistaken, but apparently sincere, 
Christians say, the most desirable state is 
to be always cast down on account of our 
sins. If they intend to remain in them, 
and make no effort to be delivered from 
them, surely it is best to sorrow over the 
depravity of will it evinces. But since 
there is a way of deliverance from the 
burden and bondage of sin, why go on our 
way sorrowing all our lives? Why not 
wrestle to be delivered from it, that the 
cause of sorrow may cease? It is a mistake 


for the injunction to rejoice is continuous 
throughout the Scriptures. Paul, under 
the most depressing circumstances, spoke 
of being exceeding joyful in all his tribula- 
tions, and exhorted the Church repeatedly 
to ‘rejoice evermore.” (2 Cor. vii. 4, and 
1 Thess. v. 16) His injunctions and 
prayers for religious, not worldly joy, are 
among the most remarkable characteristics 
of his HNpistles. Such as the following: 
«6 May the God of hope fill you with all joy 


‘¢ Having confidence in you all, that my joy 


i. 4). These are only a few of Paul’s ex- 
hortations to rejoicing. James, and Peter, 
and John gave many similar injunctions. 
James calls upon them to rejoice in ‘divers 
trials;’”’ Peter speaks of “joy unspeakable 
and full of glory;” John writes to them of 


be full;’? and Jude speaks of presenting 
them “/uuliless with exceeding joy.” But 
whence all this joy? Did it not come from 
that witness of the spirit which Abel ob- 
tained, and which is also our privilege? 
«For ye have not received the spirit of 


Assembly’s Minutes, you will see that our 
strength io this State is all above the line 
of this railroad, and the uoflinching loyalty | 
of that portion of the State gives every one 
reason to believe that the Synod, in the 
fall, will make good and true the statement 
of that mightiest of men in the Presbyte- 
rian Church, Dr. Breckinridge, that the 
Assembly’s action would have a hearty and 
welcome response from the Synod of Ken- 
tucky. 

There are more or less troops scattered 
all over the State of Kentucky, to protect 
the towns from incursions of guerillas from 
Tennessee. Colonel Bruce, an officer of 
great courage and firmness, is commanding 
at this post, and, strange to tell, is a bro- 
ther-in-law of the bandit Morgan. 
Colonel received a letter from Morgan when 
he captured Colonel Boone and his whole 
command at Gallatin, in Tennessee, inform- 
ing Colonel Bruce that he could not pay 
him a visit now, but hoped to do so before 
many more weeks. Colonel Bruce is known 
here to be competent and determined on 
defence, and his force is sufficiently strong. 
The new enlistments are pouring into Ken- 
tucky very rapidly from Indiana and Ohio, 
and probably in sixty days there will be a 
force here in Kentucky sufficiently large, 
if concentrated, to make a large army. 

I will close my somewhat scattering let- 


ter, promising that you shall hear from me 


again when [ reach Nashville, perhaps not 
many days hence. 
Yours, &ec. 


J.C. 
For the Presbyterian. 


THE PLEASURES OF DANCING. 


A lady was once speaking, in the pre- 


sence of the excellent Hervey, of the 
pleasures of dancing. Such parties gave so 


The | 


Father. For the Spirit itself beareth wit- 
bess with our spirit, that we are the chil- 
dren of God.” (Rom. viii. 15, 16 ) 


Spirit. Where, then, do we see any 


scriptural authority for being always cast 


Spirit? Abel did not sit down in antino- 


for ‘‘he obtained witness that he was right- 
eous, God testifying of his gifts.’’ 


to think that we must necessarily sorrow; 


is the joy of you all,” (2 Cor. ii. 3); «Ta 
, ki quest with joy,’ (Philip Jesus Christ by faith, have a right to Christ 
and all his benefits—they have right to the 


bondage again to fear; but ye have received - 
the Spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba | 


His | 


Here we see the possibility of obtaining | 


witness of our deliverance from sin; and | life now by our works. 


i 


the gospel message, that “their joy might | 


Joy 
also mentioned as one of the fruits of the - 


down, and sorrowiog for sin, since we are 
exhorted to obtain the joyful witness of the 


mian sloth, and wait for it to come to him, | 


ebtainiag presupposes effort; and “by it 


he being dead yet speaketh.” 
guage does it speak? 
use effort to obtain tt. 
is designated in Luke xi. 8—13, in the 
parable of the importunate friend. He 


for the loaves, until at length he arose, and 
gave them for his importunity, when he 
could not prevail by the claims of friend- 
ship. And this importunate prayer is a 
figure of the manner in which we should 
seek the Spirit, with the assurance that we 
shall obtain it. ‘For if ye, being evil, 
know how to give good gifts, how much 
more shall your heavenly father give his 
Holy Spirit to him that asketh?’’—to 
them that ask in this importunate manner. 
Not that he needs to be importuned, for he 
is represented as being more willing to give 


bread; and we all know how willing we are 
to supply our children’s wants, and how 
much pleasure it affords us to be able to 
do so. Where, then, is the necessity for 
this importunity that is implied in this 


_ for it, and a willingness to receive it upon 
gospel conditions. The delay is to bring 


it to us, than we are to give our children | 


parable? It does not consist in his unwill- 
ingness to give it, but in our unprepared- 
ness to receive it; not that it requires 
any preparation but that of a sincere desire | 


What 
That we also must | 
The kind of effort | 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE TREE OF LIFE. 


Blessed are they that do his commandments, that they 
may have right to the tree of life-—Rev. xxii. 14. 


Our first parents were placed in the gar- 


den of Eden, with right to use the fruit of 


all the trees except ove; that was forbidden 
under pain of death. There was also the 
tree of life—‘‘a sacramental pledge of im- 
mortality.” Had they been obedient, they 
would have had right to the tree of life— 
been confirmed in a state of holiness and 
happiness for ever. But they disobeyed, 
and were driven from the garden, and a 
flaming sword, which turned every way, 
kept and guarded the way of the tree of 
life. They were excluded from life and 
hope, and under sentence of death, tem- 
poral, spiritual, and eternal. Gen. ii. 9; 
ili, 22-24. 

The tree of life, thus guarded by the 
flaming sword, indicates that there is no 
The covenant is 
broken, and all right now to the tree of 
life, and to life itself, is forfeited. Man 
is a sinner, and condemned. By the deeds 
of the law, no flesh can be justified. But 
Christ has come. He has died in our stead, 
been made a curse for us, and through 
him the way of life is open, and it is writ- 
ten, “Blessed are they that do his com- 
mandments, that they may have right to the 
tree of life.” Rev. xxii. 14. The law is 
still our rule; but there is no life by it. 
We must believe in Jesus Christ, or we 
cannot be saved. Aad this is his com- 
mandment, ‘“‘ That we should believe on the 
name of his Son, Jesus Christ.”” 1 John iii. 
23. They who believe will show their faith 
by their works, taking the law as their rule 
of life, and striving to walk in all the com- 
mandments and ordinances of the Lord 
blameless. Aud they who thus believe in 
Jceus Christ, receive and rest upon him, and 
do his commandments ia their daily walk, 


have right to the tree of life—yea, they 


have right to Christ himself with all his 
benefits, life spiritual and eternal. Just 


and peace in believing,’ (Rom. xv. 13); as Adam would have had a right to the tree 
«« Weare helpers of your joy,” (2 Gor. i. 24); ! of life in the garden of Kjden, and been con- 


firmed in a state of holiness and happiness, 


had he been obedient, so they who embrace 


tree of life—to Christ himself and all his 
benefits; yea, they have eternal life, as it 
is written, ‘‘ He that believeth on the Son 
hath everlasting life. Jvhn iii. 36, and v. 
Let us rejoice, then, in the joyful 
announcement, Blessed are they that do 
his commandmeats, that they may have 
right to the tree of life.” Reader, believe 
io Jesui Christ, and show your faith, by 
your works, that you may have right to the 
tree of life—that you may have life itself, 
spiritual and eternal—that Christ and all 
his benefits may be yours for ever! 


“"7 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRAYER. 


There is probably no moment, during all 
the ceaseless revolutions of the globe, in 
which prayer is not silently ascending to 
God. Atall hours of the day and night 
souls are wrestling with God, pouring out 
before him their sighs, and grodns, and 
tears, mingled with the voice of thanks- 
giving and the song of praise. And in- 
deed, on our earth it is always day. Even 
if prayer could not ascend (though it may 
and does ascend,) from hearts wrapped in 


the slumbers of the night, yet the hum of 


continued all night importuning his friend — 


worldly activity om one side of earth, or on 
the other, is perpetual; and so, let us be- 
lieve, are the prayers of God’s people. 
Perhaps this is one reason of the never- 
ceasing turnings of our planet; that the 
fragrant incense of prayer and praise may 
be like the steam which every where rises 
from the earth to the sun, universal and: 
unending, drawn forth, as it is, by One 
in whose presence the sun himself grows 
pale and cold. : 
This thought suggests another. As the 
vapour which ascends daily to heaven from 
ocean, and river, and marsh, falls again in 
drops of rain on far distant, perhaps on dry 
and barren spots; so the prayers of the 
servants of Christ turn to blessings, which 
descend not merely on their own heads, 
but upon parched and desert places afar off, 
unheard of, upon hearts where no springs 
of love to God bubble up from the soil, 
through which the streams of God’s grace 
have never coursed, and which have been 
hitherto unvisited by the dews of his Holy 


Spirit. ‘He sends his rain on the evil 
and on the good, on the just and on the 
unjust.” H. W. 


much pleasure in anticipation; there was about this williogness, for all are not#villing | 


such a pleasant excitement in the prepara- | to renounce the flesh; and the spiritual — 


tions, and then the recollections afterward : miad and the carnal miod can never. 


were so delightful. 
through, and then remarked, ! 
«‘There is one pleasure connected with 
dancing you have forgotten to mention.” 
«What is that?” she inquired, with 
little surprise. | 
«It-is the pleasure it will give you to. 
remember it on your dying bed.” : 
These earnest, solewn words proved an 
arrow from God to the heart of that thought- | 
less young lady. 
Mrs. W 
dancing, and took especial pains that her 
only daughter should be carefully instructed — 
in the accomplishment. Naturally gay and 


was a lady who approved of | 


thoughtless, she needed vo peculiar induce- ! 
that there is now condemnation” to 
them that are in Christ Jesus, “who walk 
not after the flesh, but after the spirit ;’’ 


ment to lead her to forget God, to forget 


follows. She was lovely and beautiful, and | 
the admiration and affection of a large. 
circle were freely lavished on her. But. 
when the morning dew of life was sparkling 
brightest, the grim messenger, death, was — 
The stroke was sud- | 


pillow, with all her gay adornings scattered | 
around her. They need not be folded 
away to take with her, for in the narrow | 
house there is no room for display. O! 
what anguish seized her soul when she 
knew that she must die! 

mother!” she shrieked, despairingly, 
as she turned to her in agony, ‘you never 
taught me how to die!’’ A beautiful ball 
dress was lying in sight. “QO! take it 
away!’ she cried. « For these [ have bar- 
tered my soul. Why did you teach me to_ 
be so fond of them? You have ruined my 
soul, mother!” What words for a mother’s | 
ear! 
through the chambers of her soul? With 
a dying energy, she sent for the young 
companions of her gayety, and bade them 
take a warning by her hopeless death. 

The eye which gazed on her agonizeu 


sin and death. 


Would their echo ever cease to ring 


Hervey heard her | coalesce, because the carnal mind is enmity 


against (rod, and of course at variance with 


the spiritual miod. contains the el- 


ements of strife, the other of peace. «For 
to be spiritually minded is life and peace.” 
But there is no peace, saith the Lord, to 


the wicked; for they are like the troubled 


sea, when it cannot rest. Where, then, is 


there room for burden of soul, and casting 


down in the spiritual mind, which is peace? 
And is it not a delusion to think that any 
state outside of this is desirable, or to cease 


to importune in prayer until we obtain it? 


For ‘‘by faith’? we may also ‘‘obtain’”’ that 
witness,’ and that.witness will deliver us 
from the ‘‘bondage of fear,’’ and assures us 


for the law of the spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus hath made us free from the law of 
It is this faith that there 
is now no condemnation fur us—that is the 
basis of spiritual peace. Udatil this point is 
cleared up, we cannot have a haven of per-. 
manent rest; and that hope which is ‘the 
anchor” of the soul, «¢both sure and stead- 
fast.””’ Mental faith, which some mistake 
for spiritual faith, can never have this 
anchor of unfailing hope. A vague faith, 
that hopes indefinitely that in some way 
there will be ultimate safety, because they 
believe in an orthodox creed, and conform 
to the ordinances of religion, is not the 
witness of the spirit; and nothing less can 
give abiding peace. Thea, instead of hin- 
dering our peace by falling into doctrinal 
snares that we can do nothing, and must sit 
idly aod wait for it to come, let us continue 
to seek until we find; for every one that 
seeketh, findeth. ‘Therefore seek, and 
you shall find.” Be not ensnared by any 
doctrine that would hinder your utmost 
| efforts, for though the grace is God’s, the 
_ effort is ours. A. 


sovereiga and their country. 


THE CLERGY IN ITALY. 


The Pope is at war against the King of 


Italy; he denounces such priests as make 
common cause with the patriots. Most of 
the bishops carry hostilities to the verge of 
open rebellion; but many of the lower 
clergy are fast in their allegiance to their 
Here the 


head of a diocese is deposed and imprisoned 


tendom. 


by government; there he is driven into 
exile by the incensed populace; the clergy 
under him take no notice of his removal; 
the canons of his cathedral pass a vote of 
blame on his disloyal behaviour. There, 
again, the prelate is either bolder or more 


wary; he either bids the State open defi- 


ance, or stops short of violent opposition, 
and stands his ground without committing 
himself. Ie orders his clergy to keep aloof 
from national festivities, forbids their sing- 
ing a Te Deum for a patriot victory, or their 
granting absolution to a dying Liberal. The 
priest sets Kpiscopal authority at nought; 
he confesses and absolves, blesses standards 
and trophies, hallows the cause which is 
avowedly not the cause of the temporal 
power. The bishop threatens and thun- 
ders; he hurls the interdict, suspends the 
refractory priest a divinis, takes the mass 
from him, deprives him of the power to 
bind and to loose: the priest says his mass 
all the same; he christens, marries, anoints, 
aud anneals, and the people go to hear his 
mass; they receive his benediction, and 
think it does them as much good as if it 
had the sanction of all the bishops in Chris- 
From the moment the ignorant 
Italian mass have faith in the blessing of 
an interdicted priest, the country is safe 
and ripe for reform. 

Now, there are many of the clergy in the 
North and South of Italy who have to stand 
by an interdicted altar, and their flock wor- 
ship at that altar with as much devotion as 
if it were the shrine in the Sixtine Chapel. 
Had Pius IX. and the bishops assembled 
around him last month ventured upon a 
sweeping anathema against the whole ‘‘re- 
bel” kingdom, there would not have been 


one mass the less, hardly one dying man at be occupied. 


The 


a loss for the consolations of religion. 
cause of the Papacy is no longer that of the 


Our new cylinder-press, so 
long detained by several remarkable provi- 
dences, has just arrived, and will be trans- 


Italian people; it has ceased to be that of | ferred from the hold of the ship to our new 


the Italian lower clergy, at least of the | 


sounder part of the lower clergy; it is for 
the upper hierarchy to see what their next 
move is to be, to decide to what extremities 
the contest is to be pushed. A very great, 
though silent, revolution is going on in 
men’s minds in this country; its results 
will be seen when ever the Pope declares 
war or sues for peace. Happen what may, 
unless Italy is to fall back under Austrian 
sway, or unless France enforces her will 
upon twenty two millions of people, the 
Church must come to terms.—London Re- 
view. 


JESUS LIVES. 


The following is said to be by Louisa Hen- 
rietta, Klectress of Brandenburgh in 1635, 
and is a general favourite. 


Jesus lives! no longer now 
Can thy terrors, Daath, appal us; 
Jesus lives! by this we know 
Thou, O Grave, canst not enthral us! 
Alleluia! 


Jesus lives! henceforth is death 
But the gate of Life immortal ; 
This shall calm our trembling breath 
When we pass its gloomy portal. 
Alleluia! 


Jesus lives! for us he died: 
Then, alone to Jesus living, 
Pure in heart may we abide, 
Glory to our Saviour giving. 
Alleluia! 


Jesus lives! our hearts know well 
Nought from us his love shall sever; 
Life, nor death, nor powers of heil, 
Tear us from his keeping ever. 
Alleluia! 


Jesus lives! to him the throne 
Over all the world is given: 
May we go where he is gone, 
Rest and reign with him in Heaven. 
Alleluia! 


Praise the Father; praise the Son, 
Who to us new life hath given; 
Praise the Spirit, ‘Three in One, 
Ail in earth, and all in heaven. 
Alleluia! Amen. 
—Hymns Ancient and Modern, 


THE SOLDIER’S POCKET-BOOK. 


This little book continues to go more and 
more widely abroad upon its errand of love. 


Orders are continually coming for it from — 


all parts of the country for the supply of 
our soldiers. Many of these orders come 
from persons of other denominations, who 
pronounce it the very best manual for a 
soldier that can be found. Several thou- 
sands have been sent to New England for 
the supply of the regiments newly formed 
there. 

The gathering of a new army of six 
hundred thousand men affords a_ noble 
opportunity for those who have the ability 
and the disposition to do good. Are there 
not individuals in our churches who will 
send us the means to help give the “‘ Pocket- 
Book” to the new regiments? We would 
gladly furnish tens of thousands, but our 


Fund is empty.—Home and Foreign Re- 


cord. 


NEW TRANSLATION OF THE 
SCRIPTURES COMPLETED. 


The Rev. M. Simpson Culbertson, D.D., 
writing at Shanghai, May 3d, 1862, thus 
speaks of the work to which so many years 
of labour have been devoted. He may well 
rejoice at being permitted to see the com- 
pletion of such a work. 


‘¢‘T have been permitted to bring to its 
close the great work on which I have been 
engaged for so many years—the translation 
of the Bible. Oa the 17th of March, 
1851, our Committee, consisting of five 
members, began their work. On the 27th 
of March, 1862, I brought it toa close, 
having been left single-handed, by the 
lamented death of my only remaining col- 
league, Dr. Bridgman, in November last. 
The other members of the Committee, as 
you are aware, were obliged, by ill-health, 
to withdraw before we had finished the 
Pentateuch. The translation of the New 
Testament, and of the Old as far as Isaiah, 
is the joint work of Dr. Bridgman and 
myself. From Isaiah to Malachi I trans- 
lated alone, though most of it was done 
prior to Dr. Bridgman’s death. I feel 
deeply grateful to our Heavenly lather that 
I have been permitted at last to see the 
end of this task. [ have found it a delight- 
ful work, and esteem it a great privilege to 
have been thus brought into close com- 
munion with the word of God, day by day, 
for so many years. I have been highly 
favoured, too, in having for a co-labourer 
such a man as Dr. Bridgman; so spiritual, 
so meek, so faithful, and withal, so uni- 
formly courteous and amiable. But the 
burden of so great a task unfinished, the 
importance of having it finished, and the 
uncertainty of being able to accomplish it, 
has long been a sore trial to the spirit. I 
have seen other members of the Committee 
withdrawn from it by ill-health—all of 
them indeed—and then have been myself 
compelled to abandon the work for years 
together. How often have I despaired of 
ever finishing this work, or even of seeing 
others finish it! Yet, in spite of all these 
trials, difficulties, and interruptions, I am 
now permitted, by the goodness of (fod, to 
see the whole Bible ready for the hands of 
the printer. My hope now is, that I may 
be spared to see the whole of it printed in 
a uniform edition. Such an edition, of 
fifteen hundred copies, has been already 
commenced, with the Berlin font. I en- 
close a specimen sheet of the first chapters 
of Genesis. This, we hope, will be a kind 
of family Bible, highly valued by our Chi- 
nese Christians. We hope our new fonts 
of type, of small size, will soon be com- 
pleted, so that we may bring the whole 
Bible into as small a compass as our 
medium-sized English Bible. 

‘‘Tn reference to the character of this 
translation, I can only say, that our aim 
has ever been to give a translation of the 
inspired words as exact and literal as pos- 
sible, consistently with the idiom of the 
Chinese language. Sometimes we may 
have gone too far in sacrificing elegance of 
diction to exactness of translation; but we 
have endeavoured always to secure a dic- 
tion strictly idiomatic, even where it may 
be thought inelegant. We have had the 
assistance of excellent Chinese scholars, 
aud we have reason to hope that the style 
will, in general, be acceptable to the Chi- 
nese. May the Holy Spirit accompany his 
holy word, as it is sent forth among these 
multitudes of heathen, that they may, by 
means of this translation, be made wise 
unto salvation! I trust the Church will 
not now withhold the funds needed for 
printing and circulating it. Our arrange- 
ments for printing on a large scale are now 
nearly completed. Before the end of this 
month our new building for the press will 


building. What we want now is, money to 
print, and men to distribute the books when 
printed. May the great Lord of the har- 
vest provide us with both!’’ 


SECRET HISTORY OF THE ROMAN 
COUNCID.. 


The Council of Rome, of which we treated 
in a recent number, says the New York 
Independent, is still the subject of a lively 
discussion in the European press. It is 
justly regarded as the inauguration of a 
most determined war between modern civili- 
zation, as it has gradually developed out of 
the Reformation of the sixteenth century, 
and the hierarchy of the Church of Rome. 
The assembly, as no one will deny, was a 
faithful representative of the entire episco- 
pate of the Church, and the Pope may now 
be sure to find, in the defence of the tem- 
poral power, the strenuous support of all 
the bishops of the Roman Catholic world, 
with the exception of at most half a dozen. 
Still, it is well known that the Roman 
Catholic bishops are far from being unani- 
mous in their opinions as to the relation of 
the Church to modern civilization. There 
has, therefore, been a great curiosity to learn 
some details about the great meeting of the 
Roman Catholic bishops and their discus- 
sions. 

Rome does not like publicity for its 
episcopal assemblies. The minutes of the 
Council of Trent have now lain three hun- 
dred years in the archives of the Vatican, 
und only a few years ago permission could 
be obtained from the present Pope to pre- 
pare their publication. The same is still 
the case with all the provincial and nation- 
al councils, which are being held from 
time to time. Even their resolutions are 
kept secret until they receive the approba- 
tion of the Pope, and no official account is 
ever given of their discussions. Thus it 
was undoubtedly intended to hide the pro- 
ceedings of the late Roman Council from 
the profane eyes of the world, but this time 
the enterprise of the daily press of Paris has 
known how to elicit a considerable amount 
of valuable information. The /Putrie, in 
particular, has brought a long article, giv- 
ing a minute account of all the proceedings 
prior to and accompanying the adoption of 
the Address to the Pope. The Ultramon- 
tane papers have pronounced this account a 
tissue of errors, but in order to prove this, 
declarations of bishops and other prominent 
men had to be given, which, while refuting 
some of the statements of the VPatrie, ex- 
pressly corroborate others. A condensed 
account of the information thus obtained 
will be of interest to our readers, as it refers 
to an event which will form an important 
chapter in the Church history of the nine- 
teenth century. | 

On June Ist, the Patrie says, 229 arch- 
bishops and bishops were assembled at 
Rome, without counting the cardinals. 
Among these prelates, forty-eight were 
Frenchmen, and among them two parties 
began at once to form. Some of the 
bishops, whose spokesman was one of the 
French cardinals, (the Archbishop of Paris 
seems to be referred to,) wished to avoid all 
measures of political bearing, but a large 
majority declared itself in favour of an 
address to the Pope, embodying the views of 
bishops on the temporal power. The address 
having been agreed upon, the old party lines 
between the Liberal Catholics of France and 
the Ultramontanes became at once apparent. 
Bishop Dupanioup, of Orleans, became the 
leader of the former party, and Mr. Veuil- 
lot, the ex-editor of the Univers of Paris, 
was supposed to guide the other. The per- 
sonal influence of Bishop Dupanloup, and 
the efforts of the French Ambassador at 
Rome, drew over a majority of the French 
bishops to the views of Bishop Dupanloup, 
who proposed to embrace in the address 
four puints :—assurance of inviolable attach- 
ment to the Holy See and the Pope, neces- 
sity of the temporal power fur the independ- 
ence of the spiritual power, consecration of 
the liberal ideas by an apology for the first 
years of the pontificate of Pius IX., vote of 
thanks to France, with an expression of the 
hope that she would continue to protect the 
Church and the Papacy. 

Mr. Veuillot, in his turn, is said to have 
prepared the draft of an address, contain- 
ing a violent attack upon the principles of 
the French Revolution of 1789, upon popu- 
lar sovereignty, and upon all the liberties of 
modern society. The warmest supporters 
of these principles were the bishops of 
Ireland, who pronounced themselves very 
emphatically against the liberal tendencies 
of the present age. The bishops of Aus- 
tria protested, in particular, against any 
vote of thanks to France, and, therefore, 
unanimously opposed the address proposed 
by Bishop Dupanloup. The Spanish bish- 
ops exhibited an even greater hostility to 
the French policy, and, so far from fearing 
a withdrawal of the French troops from 
Rome, and the flight of the Pope, rejoiced 
at the prospect of his having to seek a 
refuge in Spain, and of thus giving to 
Spain an opportunity to assume the part 
of the chicf protector of the Papacy. The 
ranks of the Ultramontane party were, 
moreover, swelled by the large number of 
Oriental bishops, who, being but imper- 
fectly acquainted with Kuropean politics, 
were almost sure to vote with any resolu- 
tion of the majority. Qn the other hand, 
the Liberal party had the sympathy of all 
the American bishops, who were looked 
upon in Rome as “being, of course, the 
most liberal,’ and of the German bishops 
who are not subjects of Austria. 

The bishops of Austria and Spain, while 
joining the Ultramontane party, objected, 


however, to the influence of a layman like 


Mr. Veuillot, and caused the preparation of 
another address, expressing the same views, 
by Cardinal Wiseman. This new address 
is said to have been fully as violent as the 
draft of Mr. Veuillot, and to have con- 
tained a sweeping condemnation of ‘those 
ridiculous liberties in which modern nations 
glory.” This address was laid before the 
committee of eighteen bishops, who had 
been appointed bythe Pope for preparing 
the address to him; and it would have been 
unanimously adopted but for the presence 
of Bishop Dupanloup, who is said to have 
not only energetically protested against it, 
but to have threatened his and his friends 
immediate departure from Rome in case of 
its adoption. 

In view of such a determined opposition, 
the immediate adoption of the address of 
Cardinal Wiseman was not insisted upon. 
Unexpectedly, the shrewd Secretary of the 
State, Cardinal Antonelli, cast his influence 
in favour of the views of Bishop Dupan- 
loup. A new committee, consisting of only 
five members, and, like the former, pre- 
sided over by Cardinal Wiseman, was 
charged with fusing the addresses of Car- 
dinal Wiseman and Bishop Dupanloup iato 
one, and came at length to an agreement, 
by striking out from the former some of 
the most violent attacks upon the liberalism 
of our age, and from the latter all that was 
said in favour of liberalism. To this com- 
promise all the members of the committee 
gave their assent. 

The address was signed on June 6. The 


cardinals and bishops were divided to this 
end into three groups, containing about one 
hundred persons each. They went to the 
prlace of Cardinal Wiseman, (according to 
another account, to that of Cardinal Altieri, ) 
the first group at ten o’cluck A. M., the 
second at noon, the third at three o’clock 
. M. The address was read to each group, 
and their signatures requested, with the re- 
mark that there was no time for discussion. 
Some bishops expressed dissatisfaction with 
several passages. Others were not sufficient- 
ly familiar with the Latin oe ese with 
the Italian pronunciation of it) to under- 
stand fully the sense of every part; but none 
had the courage to refuse his signature, and 
so they all signed the address, without hav- 
ing read it. 

Thus far the story of the Patrie. In 
general, this paper is far from being a re- 
liable guide, but the correspondents of 
many other Kuropean papers claim to have 
received information fully confirming most 
of the above statements. Mr. Veuillot has 
published a declaration, in which he indig- 
nantly denies to have taken any part in the 
preparation of the address, or to have thus 
presumed to give advice to the Holy Spirit, 
who speaks through the mouth of the bishops. 
We do not hesitate to accept this declara- 
tion as at least a modification of the report 
of the Putrie, though its studied language 
does not exclude the possibility of a consul- 
tation between the Ultramontane bishops of 
France and Veuillot, and an influence of 
the latter, which may have been substan- 
tially what the Pafrie attributes to him. 

Of greater importance is the declaration 


of the French Bishop of Montauban. After - 


having also complained of the many untruths 
in the report of the Patrie, the Bishop 
gives his owa account, which, though very 
meagre, conclusively shows that the Patrie 
had not been altogether misinformed. The 
substance of the account of the Bishop is as 
follows: 

The bishops, when assembled, did not 
dare to appoint themselves a committee for 
preparing an address to the Pope, ‘‘as no 
one had the right of taking the initiative 
ia such a grave question,” and the Pope 
was therefore asked to select the members 
of the committee. The committee consisted 
of eighteen members, and the great Roman 
Catholic nations—Spain, France, Italy, Aus- 
tria—were each represented by one archbish- 
opand one bshop. Cardinal Wiseman was 
selected as President, in order to avoid a 
jealousy of these four Catholic nations 
against each other. One of the most ac- 
tive and prominent members of the com- 
mittee was Bishop Dupanloup of Orleans. 
The address, before its adoption, underwent 
considerable changes. A vote of thanks to 
the French government was proposed, but 
rejected at the demand of the non-French 
bishops. Whether a passage in favour of 
Liberalism was proposed, the Bishop does 
not know, but considers it probable, “as 


the Liberal principles were represented at 


Rome by a certain number of foreign pil- 
grims.’”’ If it really was proposed, the 
Bishop says it had, of course, to be reject- 
ed, because the Church cannot express a 
preference for any form of society. The 
bishops had no opportunity to examine the 
address before signing it, but felt no hesi- 
tation, because they knew what-its general 


character would be, and that it had received 


the approval of the Pope. 

This account of the Council, by a French 
bishop, as our readers will see, is an import- 
ant document. It establishes, in the most 
positive manner, that the majority of the 
bishops have become the blind instruments 
of the Papal power. Still, it is gratifying 
to learn that there is even in the ranks of 
the episcopate a Progressive party, which 
does not brand the belief in civilization asa 
dangerous heresy. We knew that the Ame- 
rican and German bishops have imbibed to 
some extent the principles of religious lib- 
erty. And this fact fills us with hope for 
the future. The principle of religious lib- 
erty is now conquering one country after 
the other; and soon the time will come 
when no prince, parliament, or priest will 
dare to demand the punishment of heretics 
any more than they now dare to demande 
the burning of witches. New ideas will 
find their way even to Episcopal Sees, and 
then the Roman Catholic Church will soon 
be ready—either for a thorough reform or 
for a general collapse. 


DEBT OF THE SELF-DESPAIRING. 


If the pressure of pecuniary debt can rob 
men of their sleep, embitter their enjoy- 
ments, mar their peace,'and make life a 
burden, what would be the issue if the vast 
account-books between us and God should 
be completely opened and made fully legi- 
ble? If you are really and thoroughly per- 
suaded that you must and cannot pay this 
awful debt, you may behold, as the ancient 
persecutor saw amidst the white heat of his 
own devouring furnace, a form like that of 
the Son of God, standing erect beside the 
way which leads you to the throne of mercy. 
You must pass by him, or you cannot reach 
the footstool. ‘ 

Who is he that thus awaits you? His 
eye moist with pity, but his features pallid 
as one risen from tke dead. And in his 
outstretched hand the eye of faith can dis- ~ 
cern something shining, something price- 
less; not the glare of gold or silver, or the 
sparkle of invaluable gems, but something 
wet with tears and stained with blood. And 
the blood still oozes from that stricken heart. 
It is the purchase of your life; it is the ran- 
som of your soul; it is the price which you 
could never pay, which men and angels 
could not have paid for you; in default 
of which, you had resigned yourself to per- 
ish. See, he holds it out; he presses it 
upon you; aud the turoing-point is, can 
you reject it? If you can, O let your lips 
be sealed fur ever from all mention of the 
penalty of God’s law, as deterring you from 
mercy; for as you plunge into the gulf of 
self-destruction, the last sound from above 
that reaches you may be the dripping of 
that blood, one touch of which would have 
sufficed to cancel your vast debt for ever.— 
Dr. Alexander’s Sermons. 


HEART POWER. 


A man’s force in the world, other things 
being equal, is just in the ratio of the force 
and strength of his heart. A full-hearted | 
man is always a powerful man; if he be 
erroneous, then he is powerful for error; if 
the thing is in his heart, he is sure to make 
it notorious, even though it may be a down. 
right falsehood. Let a man be ever so ig- 
norant, still, if his heart be full of love to a 
cause, he becomes a powerful man for that 
object, because he has heart power, heart 
force. A man may be deficient in many of 
the advantages of education, in many of 
those niceties se are so much looked 
upon in society; but once give him a 
heart, that beats and 
no mistake about his power. Let him have 
a heart that is full up to the brim with an 


object, and that man will do the object, or 


else he will die gloriously defeated, and will 
glory in his defeat. Heart is power.— 
Spurgeon. 
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SATURDAY, September 6, 1862. 


“PRAYER-MEETINGS IN PHILADELPHIA. 
Taurspay ArrerNoon Mesgrina. 

Arrangement for Scptember. 

Second Thursday—Union Church, Thir- 


teenth street, below Spruce. Subject—The 


alue of souls.” 
Third Thursday—Second Church, Arch 


street, below Seventh. 

Fourth Thursday—Spring Garden Church, 
Eleventh street, above Spring Garden. Sub- 
ject—* Household Religion.” 


Time of meeting—Four o'clock, P. M. 


‘Tur TauRsDAY AFTERNOON PRAYER- 
MEETINGS —These meetings, in which all 
the churches of the Presbyteries in the city 
of Philadelphia are expected to join, are to 
be resumed next week, commencing with a 
meeting in the church of the Rev. Mr. 
Gamble. Is it not a time to pray? If 
fervent supplications were ever needed, are 
they not needed now, when dark clouds 
hang around our country, and desolation is 
coming into so many households? Shall 
not the Church arise, and cry unto God, 
that his favour may return unto us, and 
his Spirit may be poured out abundantly 
upon his heritage? We hope to see these 
meetings largely attended during the com- 
ing fall and winter. 


DeatH oF A Missionary.—The Rev. 
William Clemens, a member of the Corisco 
Mission of the Presbyterian Board of For- 
eign Missions, died at sea on the 24th of 


June last, being at the time on his return 


to this country. Mr. Clemens was a native 
of Wheeling, Virginia, and had been a 
faithful and efficient missionary for some 
years previous to his decease. 


— 


AnotHerR DEOEASED.—On 
the 2d inst., at his residence, in Abingdon, 
Pennsylvania, the Rev. Robert Steel, D.D., 
departed this life, in the sixty-ninth year 
of his age. From an early period of his 
settlement we have known the deceased, 


’ and have ever esteemed him as a warm- 


hearted and zealous Christian, a direct and 
pungent preacher, laborious in every good 
work, and as a cordial friend, abounding in 
hospitality and all the social virtues. He 
spent his whole ministerial life with the 
people of his first charge, and Jike all the 


- preceding pastors of that church, now has 


his grave among them. We make this 
simple note, in the expectation of a fuller 
and more befitting memorial. 


CoMING TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
Truta.—The North-western Church, an 
Episcopal paper, published, we believe, in 
Chicago, begins to see some truths which 
have been apparent to many students of 
ecclesiastical history foralong time. Speak- 
ing of the articles in the last number of the 
Church Review, (an Episcopal Quarterly,) 
it says:—‘ Article II., on the ‘Size of the 
Apostolic and Ante Nicene Dioceses,’ shows 
acquaintance with Bingham, but is far from 
proving any thing for the advocates of small 
territorial dioceses. Those ancient bishops 
were pastors, not coufirmers merely.” Per- 
haps when our contemporary gets a little 
more into the light, it will be able to see 
that the ancient bishops were “pastors” 
only, and not ‘confirmers” at all, and find 
his way thus into primitive and apostolic 
Presbyteriapism. 


Tue InsaAnE.—At the last annual meet- 
ing of the Medical Superintendents of 
American Institutions for the Insane, Dr. 
Tyler, of the McLean Asylum, Somerville, 
Massachusetts, in referring to the impor- 
tance of well-regulated labour and occupa- 
tion as a remedial agent in insanity, stated 
the following interesting fact: 

‘‘Tt is always much easier to occupy the 
ladies of the house than the gentlemen. 
Btill, there will always be some who will 
not be willing to work for themselves, or 
their friends, or for the asylum, unless they 
are paid, and yet would be much happier if 
employed. I have found, however, an 
almost universal willingness to engage in 
charitable labour. Some time since, a gen- 
tleman placed funds at my disposal to pro- 
cure. materials for socks and shirts to be 
given to the poor, and almost every one 
engaged in their manufacture eagerly and 
immediately. Emotions of generosity and 
pleasure were associated in the work. So 
it has been with working for the soldiers. 
We have had but few idle fingers among 
those ladies who were able to work, since 
this ‘new field of labour’ has been opened.” 


REBEL CRUELTY. 


HE following, as will be seen, is from 
one of the ministers of our Church, 


long settled in the South. It affords one 


of a thousand instances of the barbarous 
treatment to which persons are subjected in 
the South, who are suspected to be favour- 
able to the Union. It was enough for 
Mr. Aughey to be suspected of unfriend- 
liness to the Confederacy, to be cruelly 
incarcerated, and threatened with death. 
His escape was remarkable. How many 
situated like him have not been permitted 
to tell their own story, a violent death 
having effectually sealed their lips! We 
are thankful to God, that while our Govern- 
ment has been compelled to restrict the 
liberty of some foul-mouthed traitors, it 
has been guilty of no such enormity. 


« AMSTERDAM, Ohio, August 22, 1862. 

““ Messrs. Editors—Please change the 
address of my paper from Poplar Creek, 
Choctaw county, Mississippi, to Amster- 
dam, Jefferson county, Ohio. Bereft of 

roperty, of health, and almost of life, I 
wine reached Amsterdam, a refugee from 
Southern cruelty. I was incarcerated in 
the military prison at Tupelo, on a charge 
of being a Union man. [I would have been 
executed in a few days; but by the good 
providence of God, I escaped the guards, 
and, after wandering through the swamps 
of Mississippi, travelling by night, and 
lying concealed during the day, and sub- 
sisting on green corn, eaten raw, and black- 
berries, and having none but stagnant water 
to drink, I at length reached the Federal 
lines at Rienzi, a mere skeleton, my system 
shattered, and my health so much impaired 
that [ fear it will be a long time ere I fully 
recover from the shock. Heavily ironed 
and closely guarded, nothing less than the 
almost miraculous interposition of the God 
of Providence could have secured my escape 
and led me through the camps and guards 
6f the enemy, and have preserved me in my 
flight through a hostile country. Having 
laboured eleven years in the South as a 
minister and teacher, and having committed 
no offence worthy of death, (though their 
charge against me of treason against the 
Confederate States was true) I was heavily 
ironed, insulted, starved, and had I not 


escaped, would have been hanged in a few 


days. Yours truly, 


Joun H. Aucuey.” 


agement. 


“WHAT'S THE NEWS?” 


HEN the Apostle Paul was in Athens, 

he detected a characteristic of 

the Athenians, and the strangers who vis- 
ited their city, in that “they spent their 


time in nothiog else but either to tell or to 


hear some new thing.” It was a charac- 
teristic of that ancient people, but by no 
means an exclusive one, for it is not at all 
improbable that the same curiosity was felt 
by the nations which preceded the Greeks, 
as it has certainly been transmitted to those 
which followed them. ‘ What’s the news?” 


jis as common a salutation now as it used to 


be in Athens, and although Americans may 
not have the leisure to spend their time in 
‘snothing else’ than to retail or hear some- 
thing new, still, they can find time to be 
curious in the same way. LEspecially in 
these times of war, the news-monger per- 
forms a very prominent part, and he that 
has something new to tell is never at a loss 
for listeners. We dare not assume a demure 
and staid look, as if we had escaped the 
infection, for we should soon be detected as 
partakers of the common weakness, if it be 
really a weakness. We confess we have 
curiosity, and if there is news abroad, we 
like to hear it. Still, it must be a weakness 
to be too curious and eager about passing 
events, as in this way we may neglect higher 
duties, and lay ourselves open to various 
impositions. Many are too excitable, and, 
by indulgence, they may become wretched 
unless they have excitement. Gossip may 
become the staple of life; and it is not 
always innocent food. It may gloat over 
discoveries which should never have been 
made, invade privacies which should have 
been sacred, exaggerate failings into crimi- 
nal offences, and make havoc of the peace 
of society. 

In the present excited state of affairs, 
no one should be willing to remain ignorant 
of leading events, but how many are there 
who are ready to take advantage of our 
credulity, by manufacturing facts to appease 
our craving? How many things have been 
reported, without a shadow of foundation, 
to keep the public mind in a state of tu- 
multuous excitement? How many battles 
have been fought in newspapers which 
have occurred no where else! How many 
generals have been killed who are still 
alive; how many cowards have been posted 
who have never run from an enemy; how 
much blood has been shed which still cir- 
culates in the veins. ‘:What’s the news?” 
cries the eager citizen, and as the appetite 
must be appeased, the newspapers forthwith 
issue their extras with capital headings, to 
secure ready purchasers. Army correspond- 
ents, whose means of information are ex- 
tremely limited, like the notable Russell of 
the London Times, undertake to describe 
the movements of armies and the collision 
of arms as actual spectators, when, in 
truth, they have not been near enough to 
see a soldier, or to hear the crack of a rifle. 
These sage letter-writers must write some- 
thing, or lose their office, and they must 
write something spicy, or it will not be 
read. They are willing to write truth when 
it is sufficiently racy, or to fall back on 
their invention when truth is not at hand. 
The public likes sensation papers, and are 
even willing to be made miserable by their 
details of disasters, which are the very next 
day to be contradicted. What has been 
falsely’ reported during the present war 
would fill folios; and this is surely an evil, 


as it fills the mind with untrue statements, 


which become mingled with true history, 
and furnishes to our enemies the means of 
misrepresenting us. No one acquainted 
with the British periodical press can fail to 
have observed with what nice discrimina- 
tion it selects from our own journals every 


thing which can be retailed to our dispar- 
With a little fact and much fic- | 


tion, it manages to abuse us most roundly; 
and there is this peculiarity, that it never 
recalls or apologizes for lies, however clearly 
they may be proved to be lies. Bad news 
is what they seek, and that which is most 
acceptable to their readers, and they are 
not at all fastidious about the matter of 
authenticity. Surely there is an evil 
which should be abated in regard to our 
newspapers. While the government has 
adopted measures to exclude reporters from 
the lines of the army, to prevent the public 
from being imposed on by false statements 
and crude speculations, the evil has cropped 
out in another direction in sheer inventions, 
or in plausible narratives, with the smallest 
grain of truth. A newspaper which con- 
fines itself to simple fact and official state- 
ments, is branded as a fogy and dead con- 
cern; the Jive newspaper is the one which 
abounds in all kinds of vague reports, and 
which can find most fault with our army 
movements, and the incompetency of our 
officers. Thus public confidence is shaken, 
and the government is slandered by pro- 
fessed friends. 


REPEATING SERMONS. 


KE are not among those who flounce 

and fret on hearing a minister re- 

peat a sermon, for we have settled it in our 
mind, that a sermon must be a poor affair 
which will not bear the operation. There 
are abuses, however, which should be guard- 
ed against. While it is freely admitted 
that a settled pastor may occasionally repeat 
himself with advantage, or may be under 
the necessity of doing so from some. pro- 
vidential hinderance to his studies, care 
should be exercised that it is not done in the 
indulgence of an indolent habit. Uninter- 
mitting study in a minister is an essential 
part of his vocation, and if this fact be lost 
sight of, he may rely upon it, that he will 
never meet the demands of a thoughtful 
congregation; and instead of growing in 
efficiency, he will retrograde, and lose re- 
putation. He makes a serious mistake, if 
he flatters himself that he can fall back on 
his old preparations. We have known this 
to be tried, in some instances, with any 
thing but pleasing results. In most cases, 
a@ sermon prepared with careful study, de- 
pends for its effect on the fresh and awa- 
kened feeling of him who has prepared it, 
and which is manifest in its delivery. 
When the occasion has passed which led to 
its preparation, and the feelings with which 
it was imbued have departed, its delivery 
is apt to become a cold recitation, which 
neither interests the speaker or hearer. 
The plan of construction is the same, the 
words are the same, and yet it is a very 
different thing, which no artificial attempt 
can galvanize into life. We have known 
ministers who have relaxed in their studi- 
ous habits, earnestly coveting a change of 
place, under the false impression that iu 
this way they could, by the use of their 
old sermons, very greatly lighten their la- 
bours; and we haveseen such go from place 
to place, repeating the same series of dis- 
courses, which, however good in the first 
instance, failed to awaken their own hearts, 
and, by inevitable consequence, the hearts 
of their auditors. The life and freshness 
of them had evaporated—the skeletons 
alone were left. The thoughts and lapse. 
sions were the conceptions of the author in 
former years, and, of course, could not have 
the vigour and raciness of the productions 


of yesterday. The people are disappointed, | 


because they are put off with a stale rehash, 


— 


when they had a right to expect fresh 
beaten oil. As we have before hinted, 
study is necessary to the invigoration of 
the mind, and a better proof of this could 
not be furnished, than by the deterioration 
of any minister who neglects his study by 
falling back on old preparations. He not 
only goes backwards in point of improve- 
ment, but he will soon find it next to im- 
possible to arrange his thoughts, and use 
his pen as he once could. His plans of 
study have been interrupted, and he is at 
a loss to begin where he left off. Many 
excellent preachers have been thus spoiled 
hopelessly. Besides, the merely to 
meet the requisitions of the pulpit by 
‘letting off’ a sermon, argues a low state 
of piety in the preacher’s heart. If we 
suppose a minister of God to possess a high 
sense of the value of souls, we shall find 
him deeply solicitous to win attention, and 
by earnest expostulation and entreaty, to 
persuade men. He will, instead of rum- 
maging over his old sermons, which were 


composed under different circumstances, tax 


his powers to meet the state and necessities 
of the congregation before him, by the best 
adapted and most stirring presentation of 
truth. He will not content himself to be 
dry. 

Now, the reader will understand us as 
referring to the indolent habit of repetition, 
in order to escape daily study, and not to 
the occasional use of former preparations, 
when a real necessity exists. The faitbful 
minister, who feels it to be a duty to him- 
self and to his people to study daily, to 
keep up with the spirit of the times, and 
to neglect no opportunity to enlarge his 
own mind, may, and often must, revert to 
the labours of the past, and make them 
available. It will do him no harm, because 
it is not an expedient of laziness; and it 
will do his people no harm, for they know 
his diligence, and see in his Sabbath ser- 
vices visible proofs of his intellectual and 
spiritual progress. 


THE NOBLE DEED OF ONE MAN. 


\VVERY man may not be able to build a 
church, but who that can estimate 
the fruits and influences of such a work 
does not covet the ability and will to per- 
form it? How many souls may be born 
into Christ’s kingdom within it. How 
many troubled hearts may be comforted. 
How many children nurtured there for 
usefulness on earth, and glory in heaven. 
How wapy erring, wandering sinners may 
there find direction into the way of life. 
What civilizing, elevating influences may 
go forth from such a centre into the com- 
munity around it. Happy is the man to 
whom God gives the grace and the means 
to open such a fountain of blessing. 

‘There are many men in the Presbyterian 
Church who could purchase such happiness 
and usefulness very cheaply, by parting 
with a small portion of that wealth which 
gives them continual anxiety, and threatens 
to be a curse to their heirs. We commend 
to them the following example, which we 
fiod in a description given in a Buffalo, 
New York, paper, of a new church in that 
city. 

The building is an ornament to the 
city, and, in beauty of location, in architec- 
tural design, and in neatness of finish, is 
not excelled, in our judgment, by any house 
of worship in Western New York. The 
whole edifice, with carpets and all other 
needed furniture, is the generous gift of 
our excellent townsman, George Palmer, 
Esq., at whose sole expense, and under 
whose personal direction, it has been con- 
structed. We are informed that the only 
conditions in the deed making over the 
edifice to the congregation, are, that the 
house shall be perpetually and exclusively 
consecrated to the service of Almighty God, 
and that the Society worshipping in it shall 
raise annually a fund sufficient to keep the 
house in thorough repair. By the terms of 
the deed the Society has an ecclesiastical 
connection with the Old-school branch of 
the Presbyterian Church; but the probabil- 
ity of a union of the two branches of that 
Church is contemplated and provided for 
in the conveyance. The value of the lot, 
building, and appurtenances, is estimated 
at $60,000.” 

(REV. DR. BETHUNE. 


HE remains of this eminent preacher 

of the gospel, which were brought to 

this country for burial, were committed to 
the grave on Wednesday last, 3d inst , and 
were followed by a large procession of those 
in whom his public services had begotten 
admiration, or in whom private personal 
intercourse had produced warm, abiding 
love. Of his life and character we have 
before spoken, and do not purpose to add 
any thing now, save to express the sadness 
which we feel that the grave has finally 
closed over one whose rare gifts had heen 
sedulously cultivated, and then so unhesi- 
tatingly consecrated to the great work of 
preaching the gospel of God’s grace to 
men. It was, doubtless, a blessed thing 
for him to enter into rest; but it is not 
well for the world to lose such shining 
lights, or well either for Church or State, 


in these days of darkness, to lose so wise 


and faithful a defender. oF 

Dr. Bethune never ministered to a Pres- 
byterian church, having entered the Re- 
formed Dutch Church early, and remained 
in it during his whole life. But he was 
the son of an honoured ruling elder in the 
Presbyterian Cburch, and he received bis 
theological education at Princeton Semi- 
nary. We mention this fact, because it is 
proper that this Institution should be credi- 
ted with its share of the training of this 
distinguished man, and because we have 
seen within a short time disparaging criti- 
cisms on what is styled * Princetonian 
Howmiletics.”” We do not understand pre- 
cisely what is meant by this phrase; but if 
those using it mean to assert that the mode 
of preaching most in favour at Princeton, 
is the simple, untutored, lifeless ‘‘reading”’ 
of the glad tidings, then’ we say that they 
have fallen into an entire error. We be- 
lieve that no such ‘homiletics’ are taught 
in avy lecture-room in that Institution. 
We believe that they do teach the students, 
that next to extemporaneous rant, “bad” 
reading is the poorest form of preaching, 
and that the general strain of the instruc- 
tion there is now, as it has been in the 
past, rather against, than in, favour of the 
use of notes, or a manuscript, in the pulpit. 
Aud whatever may be the character of the 
instruction in this respect, given in the 
lecture-rooms, it is certain that some of the 
most effective extemporaneous preachers in 
the American Church have been trained 
within the walls of Princeton Seminary. 

It is probable, at the same time, that 
the instructors in this department at 
this Seminary do not teach that every 
one who reads must necessarily be an in- 
effective and uninteresting preacher. They 
have not forgotten that the doors of a 
Glasgow church were broken in by an ex- 
cited crowd, to hear Dr. Chalmers “read’”’ 
asermon. They cannot have forgotten that 
one of their own number, now no more 
shedding the light of his genius upon the 
Seminary which we loved—we mean Dr. 
Addison Alexander—was able to attract 


_ large audiences, and keep them in fixed at- | 


vide the telescope itself, and thus enable 
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tention, while he read one of his grand dis- 
courses. And to go no further in the 
enumeration, it ought not to be forgotten 
that the noted preacher who was borne to 
his burial in New York during the past 
week, and who stood in the first rank of 
pulpit orators, habitually read his sermons. 
Dr. Bethune, it is true, read well—with 
due emphasis, and with an animation and 
force which many extemporaneous preach- 
ers never attain. It may be that he would 
have had still greater power without his 
manuscript, but this was his chosen, cus- 
tomary method of addressing his fellow- 
men. He conscientiously and diligently 
studied the art of oratory, and brought all 
the attractions of that splendid art with 
him into the sacred desk, seeking to win 
souls thereby to the truth as it is in Jesus, 
and consecrating thus his study and his 
practice of the art to the glory of God. So 
far as his training for the work of preach- 
ing was the result of «« Princetonian homile- 
tics,” it certainly does honour to this 
venerable institution, that his name is upon 
her catalogue. 

We may add to this brief reply to an un- 
just slur, the following extract, which we 
have cut from one of our exchanges of last 
week, premising that one who is described 
in it as reading, is one of the victims of 
‘¢Princetonian homiletics,” the other not. 

‘‘The preacher in the evening read rather 
closely; but you are so absorbed in his 
thoughts, so quickened by the life-impulses 
of his throbbing heart, that you never think 
about the manner of the man. The preach- 
er on miracles, in the morning, had no 
notes, closed the Bible, and preached, as 
the advocates for extemporaneous preaching 
would say, and the sermon was dull, lifeless, 
and wonderfully soporific. In the evening, 
the preacher read closely, and there was 
life and enthusiasm in the preacher, which 
touched and moved the people, and carried 
them along with the speaker, in responsive 
sympathy.” 


CENTRE COLLEGE, KENTUCKY. 


7 E are glad to see, that notwithstand- 
ing the ‘troublous times,” Centre 
College continues its career of usefulness, 
and is enlarging its facilities for the sound 
and thorough education of youth. We 
copy the following description of the new 
library building from the True Presbyterian 
of last week. 3 
‘Qn Wednesday forenoon, June 25th, 
the inauguration of the Sayre Library took 
place, with appropriate addresses from the 
Rev. Dr. EK. P. Humphrey, of the The- 
ological Seminary, and Rev. Dr. L. W. 
Green, President of the College. The 
former, after a brief description of the 
structure, paid a fitting tribute to the 
enlarged Christian liberality of David A. 
Sayre, Ksq., of Lexington, Kentucky, 
through whose munificence a handsome 
and commodious building, for the purposes 
of a library, has been recently erected upon 
the College grounds. The speaker gave 
expression to the public regret that the 
generous donor was prevented by illness 
from being present upon the occasion. To 
the address of Dr. Green, so brief a notice 
as the present could not fail to do injustice. 
Our indebtedness to the literature of the 
past, and its inestimable. value to us, the 
necessity of access to large and varied col- 
lections of books for accurate acquirement 
in any department of learning, and the 
espécial wants of American scholars and 
the demands of American literature in this 
respect, with kindred topics, were discussed 
with a learning and an eloquence becoming 
the high reputation of the speaker and the 
interest of the occasion. The building, 
which was thus inaugurated, is of brick, 
with stone facings at the corners, octagonal 
in form, 35 feet in diameter, 38 feet in 
height, the first story being fitted up with 
alcoves, and capable of containing 10,000 
volumes, the second story forming an ad-- 
mirable lecture-room. Through the cextre 
of the structure rises a column of solid 
masonry, designed to be surmounted with a 
telescope, for the further accommodation of 
which a revolving dome has been con- 
structed.. It is hoped that the liberality 
of the friends of the College will soon pro- 


the Institution to present to its students an 
additional facility for the prosecution of 
one of the noblest of sciences. The 
enlarged capacity of the library of the 
College will also suggest the importance 
of aiding it in supplying its shelves with 
volumes, which in number and value shall 
be in some degree commensurate with its 
wants.” 


UN-RELIGIOUS LITERATURE. 


\ E have watched the gradual decay of 

earnest piety in many professing 
Christians, where we could detect no other 
cause than the one alluded to in the follow- 
ing extract from the London Christian Ob- 
server. 


‘A positively irreligious literature would 
not be endured at the present day. But 
there is very much that, without being irre- 
ligious, in the sense of profane or skeptical, 
is un-religious by the absence of all religious 
influence or recognition from its pages. 


Many of our popular writers discard it upon | 


principle. It is chiefly men who have ad- 
dicted themselves to science, and to in- 
quiries into material things, that lean in 
this direction; though many of our writers 
on light literature have the same tendency. 
Hence, there is an increasing number of 
books published, from which religion is alto- 
gether eliminated, name and thing. Kven 
its antiseptic influence fails to pervade them. 
This spirit aims to create a world of its 
own, in which there shall be literally no 
God. If it alludes to religion at all, it is 
only under the form of a sly sneer, an in- 
sinuated doubt, or a contemptuous depreci- 
ation of its professors, as if they alone were 
the men wanting in common sense. The 
reading of works in which this is the spirit, 
we need hardly observe, is highly dangerous, 
especially to the young. 

“This is a reading age. There is a pro- 
digious number of light works now issued 
from the press. The periodical literature of 
our day, in particular, is pouring out a per- 


fect torrent of continuous publication. It 
is in this class of works especially the evils 
lurk to which we allude. Let any one re- 
call to his mind, if he can, the periodicals | 
not one of which has any religious charac- | 
ter. Such works, with the newspapers, are | 
threatening to supersede all other kinds of 
reading. The least evil is, that they must 
create a superficial, unthinking generation. 
It is true these do not wholly repudiate re- 
ligion; on the contrary, they profess a cer- 
tain kind of respect for it. But it is not 
the respect that springs from affection, or 
that produces reverence. There is a flip- | 
pancy about them, when religion is spoken | 
of, that little consists with true love. 

‘People in general are not aware of the 
dangers they expose their minds to by the | 
constant perusal of such publications. Or, | 
if they know it, they have not principle | 
enough to forego the mental gratification of | 
their exciting, medley pages. They per- 
suade themselves that there can be no harm | 
in them, because they find Christian feel- | 
ings now and then spoken of and commend- | 
ed. It never strikes them that it is religion — 
with the bloom of life off, and the chill of 
infidelity 

All this is sound and just, which we very 
promptly endorse, and yet, proceeding from 
the Christian Observer, so pre-eminent in 
its profession of being exclusively a religious | 
and evangelical journal, it painfully reminds — 
us of the ancient adage, ‘ Physician heal 


thyself.” Since the inception of the Ame- 
rican rebellion, the same Christian Observer 
has not hesitated to pour forth vituperation 
and invective on the righteous efforts of our 
Government to uphold itself against the 
slave oligarchy of the South. Falsehoods 
the most foul it bas freely vented, and in 
its crusade seems to have ignored all its re- 
ligious antecedents. How would Wilber- 
force have blushed in anticipating such 
degeneracy. 


MEETINGS OF BIBLE SOCIETIES 
IN NEW JERSEY. 


HE Somerset County Bible Society held 
its Forty-fifth Anniversary on the 

12th ult. at Middlebush. The meeting 
was unusually large, and the exercises in- 
teresting. The annual sermon was preached 
by the Rev James T. English, of Liberty 
Corner. The Rev. W. J. Taylor, D.D., a 
newly chosen Secretary of the American 


| Bible Society, was present, and made an 


address. Addresses were also made by the 
Rev. Dr. MeNair, of Clinton; Rev. W. W. 
Voorhees, and W. Voorhees, delegates from 
the Hunterdon County Bible Society; and 
Messrs. D. Irving and L. R. Dunn, from 
Morris county. 

The Hunterdon County Bible Society 
held its Forty-sixth Anniversary on the 
19th ult., in Dr. Studdiford’s church, Lam- 
bertville. The several parts of the county 
were well represented. The annual sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Joho Van Leiu. 
The venerable Secretary, Dr. Jacob Kirk- 
patrick, who was one of the founders of the 
Society forty-five years ago, was present, 
and read the minutes. He is still vigorous 
and active, although he has been pastor in 
the same church (Amwell, lst United) for 
fifty-two years. This Society has recently 
contributed fifteen hundred dollars to the 
parent Society. Addresses were made by 
Dr. Taylor, of the American Bible Society ; 
by Rev. Mr. Doolittle, Peter A. Voorhees, 
and Peter I. Clark, Esqs. Both the above 
Societies have made contributions in aid of 
soldiers’ supply, and both expressed zeal 


-for the Union and the Government. 


LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 
Excitement about the Army—Fluctuations of 
Feeling—Sad State of Public Morals—En- 
couraging Indices—New Daily Prayer-meet- 


ing—Dr. Bethune’s Remains—Drinking and 


Smoking College Class. 


New York, September 2, 1862. 

Messrs. Editors—Such has been the ab- 
sorbing interest of affairs at the seat of war, 
that men in this city seem not to notice 
passing events. The tidings were for some 
days conflicting and obscure. Then came 
the news of the dash of the enemy to the 
rear of General Pope’s force, at which 
much consternation sat upon all faces; then 
came the news of the four days’ fight, leav- 
ing victory with our armies—and this was 
followed, on Sabbath, by the intelligence of 
Pope’s retreat, reversing the state of public 
feeling. In the midst of all this, every- 
day events seemed forgotten—business stood 
still at times—Wall street vibrated, and an 
intense anxiety concerning our army, and 
the fate of Washington and of the Govern- 
ment, throbbed in the public heart. I 
think—I know, indeed, that Christian pat- 
riots pressed nearer to the throne of grace, 
and importuned our fathers’ God to save 
our Union and our~Government. But I 
am sorry to say that amid the thronging 
masses whom I occasionally encountered 
around the bulletins, on the ferry-boats, 
and at the public war-meetings, I could not 
perceive much abatement of that charac- 
teristic profanity that is the disgrace of 
our countrymen. Drunkenness, too, seems 
rather on the increase—and it is painful to 
witness, as we not unfrequently do, even 
women drunk, and dragged along the streets 
to the stations, by the police. : 

As in Philadelphia, so in New York, 
Sabbath desecration is alarmingly rife. In 
going to and from public worsbip, I some- 
times pass through sections of the city 
where the shops, stores, and markets seem 
almost all open and doing business, as on 
other days; and the liquor traffic seems 
scarcely a whit abated. The front doors of 
the saloons are sometimes closed, and screens 
sometimes partly conceal the orgies; but 
the noise of the wassail from within often 
salutes the ear of the passer-by. | 

In the midst of our public calamities, 
the roll of this fearful tide of sin is enough 
to appal the patriot’s heart. God’s restrain- 
ing grace seems to be fearfully withdrawn, 
iniquity abounds, and it is to be feared that 
the trust of the masses of our people is too 
much in an arm of flesh. Still, in our cities 
and throughout the land, there is much of 
the salt of the earth; and it cannot be that 
our country, in its infancy, is to be rejected 
of God, and blotted from the catalogue of 
nations. The darkest hour is just before 
day. 

Amongst the encouraging indices, is the 
increased attendance at meetings for prayer, 
and the inauguration of additional meetings. 
A daily prayer-meeting has been started at 
the Belvue hospital. There are many sol- 
diers there, and at first a weekly, and after- 
wards, at their request, a daily prayer- 
mecting, on the plan of that in Fulton 
street, was established. Thirty-six were 
present at the first meeting. The number 
was considerably increased at the second. 
The soldiers took part in the exercises, and 
one led the meeting. Seven rose, and 
asked for special prayer for their conver- 
sion. There are about fifty Christians 
amongst the soldiers in this hospital. One 
from Western Pennsylvania lately died 
here. He was a Methodist, and died a 
happy death. | 

The remains of the Rev. Dr. Bethune 
have at length arrived, on the barque 
Undine. They were, as I before informed 
you, shipped at Leghorn on the 27th of 
April, and after a tedious voyage of ninety 
days, have arrived. The embalming pro- 
cess was so perfect, that the remains are 


ina state of very good preservation, bear- 


ing a life-like appearance. The body was 
arrayed, in pursuance of his own request, in 
his pulpit gown and bands, and his pocket 
Bible in his right hand. The remains were 
removed from the ship to the church of 
which he was lately pastor, in Twenty-first 
street. There they will lie until to-morrow 
(Wednesday), when the funeral solemnities 


| will take place. 


I notice in the Boston Transcript a quo- 
tation from the Harvard Mayazine, in 
regard to the last class at [larvard Col- 
lege, that does not argue very favourably 
for the habits of the students of that ancient 
seatoflearning. Theclassnumbered ninety, 
and of them, sixty-five drank intoxicating 
liquors, fifty-one smoke, fifty-seven do both; 
two-thirds of the whole number use intoxi- 
cating beverages. Sad prospect for their 


influence in society! It is vexatious enough 
to have the foundations of this ancient seat 
of learning perverted to false doctrine; and 
if, in addition, it is to send forth educated 
drinkers and smokers to poison society with 
bad influence and example, it is more mourn- 
NESHANOCK. 


ful still. 


For the Presbyterian. — 


WORK OF THE BOARD OF PUB- 
LICATION. 


Mitrrary Paisoy, Alton, IIL, July, 1862. 
Rev. Dr. Scaenck, Corresponding Secretary. 

All who pray for and aid the great work 
of our Board of Publication among soldiers 
and sailors will rejoice to learn that the 
captives have not been neglected—that 
every prisoner here has just been furnished 
with suitable religious reading. Not be- 
cause we sympathize with the political 
tenets of these misguided and erring men, 
but because we regard them as our fellow- 
travellers to the joyful or awful retributions 
of the eternal world, have we endeavoured 
to labour faithfully among them. This 
brief recital of what has been done here is 
forwarded in the earnest hope that it may 
secure pecuniary aid from some, for there 
are such, who have hitherto looked, with 
folded hands, upon the great and interest- 
ing work so providentially devolved upon 
our Church. Colonel Farrar, the Provost 


Marshal General, and Captain Washington, 


the officer in command, kindly furnished us 
with passes upon ascertaining the purpose 
of our visit. Safely passing the flashing 
bayonets of the sentinels at the prison gates, 
I at once directed my steps, with a well- 
filled basket of books and tracts on my arm, 
to the large and crowded hospital. After 
all, this is the most promising field of la- 
bour, and these sick, suffering, and dying 
ones shall be first visited, conversed with, 
and supplied. I cannot tell you, and I 
shall not attempt to do so, of the unfeigned 
gratitude with which these men looked up 
into my face from their lonely beds as I 
passed among them, conversing with them, 
not of temporal, but of eternal things, and 
leaving behind me our acceptable books and 
tracts. Such visitors were rare at those 
bedsides. Words of kindness are seldom 
breathed in that atmosphere. That these 
men are sincere in their expressions of 
gratitude, that reliable witness, the tear- 
moistened eye sufficiently attests. As I 
pass from bed to bed, telling of the Balm 
and the Great Physician in Gilead, there 
are many expressions of a resolution to go 
to Him and be healed. 

Our books, tracts, and papers are most 
thankfully, received. Strange as it may 
appear, I did not find a man who seemed 
offended at the patriotic and loyal senti- 
ments expressed in the ‘Soldier’s Pocket- 
Book.” All seemed to be thinking of 
something “beyond the flight of time—be- 
yond the reign of death.” Said a man to 
whom [ had given one of those little books 
half an hour before, and who had read the 
address to soldiers on the first twelve pages, 
‘¢T would cheerfully give five dollars if the 
Federal Government would allow me to 
send this little book to my two sons in the 
Confederate army.” What an attestation 
to the worth of that book! «+ Fas est ab 
hoste doceri””—it is right to be taught by 
an enemy, and I was taught, and strength- 
ened, and encouraged. Why, sir, I had 
rather be the author of the ‘Soldier’s 
Pocket-Book’”’ than wear the laurels of a 
Napoleon—aye, of a Washington. Shall 
such a book be put into the hands of our 
soldiers? Answer, ye Sabbath-schools and 
churches, and individual followers of Jesus 
Christ, the Lord. 

Of course, the usual variety of character 
is found here. Here are the careless and 
indifferent, upon whom we endeavour to 
impress a sense of the importance of eternal 
things, and, if the promises made to us 
were sincere, God was blessing our work. 

In one corner of the room lies a youth 
of scarcely seventeen summers, whose brief 
probation is evidently about toclose. He 
has but a few days to live, and of this he 
seems fully conscious. He has been reared 
in the Saubbath-school; he has been faith- 
fully taught from God’s blessed word; yet, 
knowing his duty, he has neglected to per- 
form it. He feels that he deserves the 
‘¢many stripes,’ and he now cries, ‘Sir, 
we would see Jesus,”’ with more earnest- 
ness than did ‘‘certain Greeks,’’ for he 
would look with an eye of faith upon Him 
whom he has pierced. I could not hasten 
from this bed-side. As Andrew brought 
his brother, Simon Peter, to Jesus, so I 
tried to lead this, my poor dying brother, 
to that Saviour who yet waiteth to be 
gracious. There is no chaplain here, 
(should there not be one?) to whose Chris- 
tian ministrations I can commend this 
dying boy; and so, after talking with him, 
and committing him to the Saviour’s care, 
I was compelled to leave him. That he 
found Him, I most sincerely hope. 

Ono another bed, at a window overlook- 
ing the broad, free river, rolling gulf- 
wards, lies one just recovering from a 
severe and dangerous illness. He is com- 
ing back from the gates of death, which he 
has well nigh entered, and whence there 
are no returning footprints. He feels that 
the life which God’s compassion has spared 
should be devoted to God’s service. He 
has a pious wife, who often, in his distant 
home, has besought him to be reconciled 
to God. He knows that she prayed for 
him then; he believes that she has fol- 
lowed him with tears and prayers; and 
that, in answer to her wrestling supplica- 
tions, God has lifted him from the grave’s 
dark portals. Learning these facts from 
his own lips, I sit beside him, and try to 
guide his uncertain footsteps into that new 
and living way to the mercy-seat, through 
the rent vail of the Saviour’s flesh. 

Amid such hopeful seed-sowing the hours 
pass away. It is a blessed privilege thus 
to labour, for we feel that the “‘Great Day, 
for which all other days were made,” will 
surely reveal a most precious harvest. 
After thoroughly canvassing and supply- 
ing the hospital, we directed our attention 
to the hundreds without. Suffice it to say 
that, with such pertinent and kindly ad- 
monitions as we could give, all were sup- 
plied with such religious reading as their 
circumstances seemed to require. By every 
one it was eagerly and thankfully received, 
and if followed, as it surely should be, with 
the earnest prayers of God’s people, it will 
not be without its glorious fruits of immor- 
tality. Who cares enough for the conver- 
sion and salvation of these captives, to pray 
for them? There are two things, besides 
the gratitude of these men, and their sus- 
ceptibility to religious impressions, which 
have arrested my attention as I passed 
among them. The first is the unusual 
number of singers which I have found 
among them. Never have I found such a 
demand for sheet hymns and sheet music; 
and that they were given to those who 
could use them, was abundantly shown by 
the cheerful notes of song which ascended 
from many a bed, and many a group of 
singers, in that old prison hospital. Every 
heart there seemed to be made glad—every 
one seemed to breathe a purer and better 
atmosphere as those sweet songs were sung. 

And the other noticeable thing is the 
large proportion of professors of religion 
which is found among these prisoners. 
Many of these have, since their connection 
with the army, followed the Saviour at a 
distance. Some, alas! have turned away 
from him entirely. It is a cheering indi- 
cation that, as I go from bed to bed, I find 
very many of these wanderers returning 
from the dark mountains to the arms of the 
faithful Shepberd and Bishop of their souls. 


They have been afflictively, but, they hope, 
wisely taught. May they arise confirmed, 
and established, and made faithful unto 
death! Manya returning one joins me in 
this prayer. 

Just now, when my labours here. and in 
the St. Louis hospitals are ended—but 
providentially not till then—I am again 
laid aside by sickness, and compelled to go 
home for a brief season of rest. In the 
meantime, may God raise up many friends 
for our brave soldiers, and our captives, 
too. May many be found ready and able 
to help the Board-of Publication to carry 
on this blessed work of distribution, both 
among friends and foes. W. 


P. S.—Any persons who are willing to 
contribute towards this work may send con- 
tributions to James Duaolap, Ksq., Treasurer, 

21 Chestaout street, Philadelphia. 


THE UNION TABERNACLE. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. } 


Strassura, Pa., Aug. 25, 1862. 

Messrs. Editors—The Union Tabernacle, 
under the superintendence of the Rev. E. 
M. Long, is just about being removed from 
our borough, where those connected with 
it have been labouring for three and a half 
weeks. During this time Mr. Long has 
been assisted by the Rev. Dr. E. H. Ne- 
vin and the Rev. E. J. Pierce. The daily 
exercises consisted of a sunrise prayer- 
meeting, a childrens’ meeting in the after- 
noon, inquirers’ meeting at seven o’clock, 
and preaching at eight. 

Since these brethren came among us, we 
have had some delightful meetings. We 
feel it due to them to say they have la- 
boured faithfully, and with so much discre- 
tion as not to interfere in the least with 
the pastoral relations, and on principles so 
purely union, as to promote a fraternal 
feeling among the different churches. We 
are happy to state that these labours have 
been owned by the Head of the Church. 
More than thirty have been under deep 
conviction, while several are entertaining a 
hope in Christ. | 

Dr. Nevin did most of the preaching to 
adults. He evidently takes great delight 
in preaching the gospel of Christ. In 
these sermons under the Tabernacle, the 
Doctor speaks entirely without manuscript. 
His sermons were such as every lover of 
the gospel, and the souls of men, delight 
to hear. Cogent argument, simplicity of 
speech, apt illustration, earnest and anima- 
ted delivery, and often soul-stirring elo- 
quence, are characteristic traits of his 
preaching. I may add, in this connection, 
that after an absence of a few years, the 
Doctor has returned to his native State 
with the design of making it the place of 
his residence. As he does not intend re- 
maining with the Tabernacle, he is ready to 
accept a pastoral charge. Iam persuaded 
that any of our vacant churches, desiring a 
faithful and able preacher of the gospel, 
would feel that they have great reason to 
be thankful, should they be so happy as to 
secure his services. 


Yours, J. B. K. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PARAGRAPHS FROM A COUNTRY 
STUDY.—NO. IL 


HONESTY IN FRIENDLY PROFESSIONS. 


Though a true friend is a rare acquisition, 
is it not, however, owing, in great measure, 
to a want of honesty in those who seek to 
make friends? Are they not too much of 
the disposition that shelters itself beneath 
that idea of the Apostle—all things to all 
men—when that idea is looked at on its 
wrong side? There is, indeed, too little of 
heart going out to heart, in the most of 
friendships. The matter never gets down 
to the habitation of the affections; it knocks 
not at their door, but contents itself with 
the region of the lips. There is much ac- 
quaintanceship now-a-days, but less friend- 
ship, for men are so entirely engaged in 
getting money, in seeking “their own” in 
various ways, that they make no provision 
for cementing kindliness, and really heartily 
interested in no one, (excepting the all- 
important ego,) they hear the pro and con 
concerning others with equal apathy and 
indifference. Such people abound every 
where. They are found in all grades of 
society, and were it not for “the knees 
which have not bowed unto Baal’’—a noble, 
choice few—friendship, in its true sense, 
would be a thing taking refuge in the stories 
of David and Jonathan, Damon and Pythias. 
Every day I meet those who enter other 
peoples’ hofises only to devour, as wolves 
enter a sheep-fold. Ravenous for scandal, 
they repair to the domicil of an acquaint- 
ance, with the oil of flattery on their lips, 
only at leaving to drop the venom of dis- 
paragement. Evidently such people care 
for nothing but their own selfish, wicked 
gratification, and to attain this, no profes- 
sions of friendship are too ardent, none too 
deeply dyed in duplicity. Doubt when a 
man boasts of his many friendships. Hither 
he is not true to others, or they to him. It 
is likely that he is most at fault, adopting 
flattery or other means beneath the notice 
of a really manly mind, to subserve his pur- 
poses. Depend upon it, there is something 
radically defective in fhe character of him 
of whom all men declare themselves to be 
friends. He must certainly be dishonest in 
his utterances, for if he spoke his opinions 
in their integrity, he would find the most 
deserting his banners, walking no more 
with him. Or if he be not morally dis- 
honest, he sacrifices his individuality. 

In the words of Dr. Johnson, ‘a man 
may be so much of every thing, that he is 
nothing of any thing.” A man cannot 
serve two masters—his own sense of right 
and justice, and the sacrifice demanded for 
securing the popularity of men—< for either 
he will hate the one, and love the other; 
or else he will hold to the one, and despise 
the other.” There is great danger, indeed, 
that within we are so wrong as to stand in 
the cloud of God’s frown, when “all men 
speak well of us.” It was, doubtless, for 
this reason that our Lord bids us « beware”’ 
of the thing, assigning as he does the rea- 
son, ‘for so did their fathers to the false 
prophets.” It was a saying of Aristotle, 
that “he has no friend who has many 
friends,” and so it will ever appear, if we 
attentively consider the transactions of the 
world. The ‘many friends” are bound to 
a man only so long and so far as their in- 
terests are benefitted. by the connection, 
and when the day of necessity comes— 
when he would test the sincerity of their 
professions—his world of friendship will be 
no more tangible than a dream. (Give me, 
then, the one brotherly friend! Give me 
a heart that will be as true amid the storm 
as when the sunshine is out; as true as the 
needle to the lode-star, and those that please 
may gather in troops, the friends whose pro- 
fessions were never baptized in the foun- 
tains of the heart. Give me the man whom, 
in the words of Horace, I may call, anime 
dimidium mez—the half of my soul, for I 
readily adopt the view of old Bishop Hall, 
and ask with him, « What is a friend, but 
a man’s self in another skin; a soul divided 
into two bodies, both which are animated 
by the same spirit ?”’ J. B. H. 


September 6, 1862. 


VOYAGE OF THE ST. LAWRENCE. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] _ 


Messrs. Editors—The pleasantest visit 


will come to an end, and the time arrived 


when we were constrained to bid farewell 
to our hospitable friends and interesting 
acquaintances at Oswego. Long will the 
memory of the few happy days spent among 
them be fresh in our recollection. But 
we were so happy as to have secured the 
delightful company of several of their num- 
ber, who, almost at the last moment, de- 
cided on seizing the opportunity to make a 
long-intended trip to Montreal. It was 
after ten o’clock at night when we went on 
board the noble steamer Bay State. The 
friendly intervention of the Rev. Dr. Con- 
dit had already procured us a private intro- 
duction to the clerk and captain of the 
steamer, the benefits of which we experi- 
enced all the way to Montreal, in the shape 
of many pleasant attentions. 

The clouds had gathered up thickly, and 
we went on board in the midst of a pouring 
rain. After the steamer had parted from 
the shore and struck out into the broad 
expanse of Lake Ontario, our little party 
remained long upon the boat’s balcony, 
watching the receding and dwindling lights 
of Oswego, until all had disappeared, except 
its brilliant beacon-light, and even that, in 
the distance of many miles, had diminished 
to almost the twinkle of a fire fly. Before 
our vessel, and over the whole face of the 
lake, all was dark as Erebus. Then, when 
our pleasant chat was ended, we retired to 
rest, committing ourselves to the care of 
that gracious Father to whom the thickest 
darkness is as the light, and whose arm is 
equally omnipotent on sea and land. 

We had given orders on retiring that 
we should be awaked on reaching the city 
of Kingston, in Canada. This occurred 
earlier than we expected, and when we 
peered from our state-room windows in the 
early greyness of the dawn, we could see 
only the outlines of the harbour, and the 
yet sleeping city. But we saw enough to 
repay our eager scrutiny, and to convince 
us that the harbour must be a beautiful 
sheet of water, and Kingston a well-built, 
handsome city. Indeed, it is generally 
deemed the finest-looking city in Canada, 
although several others are superior to it 
as business centres. From 1840 to 1845 
it was the capital of United Canada. The 
dim light was sufficient to show us the 
lofty outlines of Fort Henry, which, situ- 
ated on a projecting point of land, is a for- 
tress of great strength, and completely 
commands every approach to the city. Its 
population is between fifteen and twenty 
thousand. Just opposite its harbour lie 
Wolfe, Simcoe, Amherst, and other islands, 
which form the end of Lake Untario, and 
the beginning of the St. Lawrence, with 
its Thousand Islands. 

From this point on, for more than forty 
miles, lies spread out a scene of unique and 
fairy-like loveliness, the like of which the 
world cannot exhibit. The river, where it 
leaves Lake Ontario, is about twelve miles 
in width, and continues to narrow very 
gradually all the way to Ogdensburgh. 
Throughout nearly this whole extent, it is 
dotted and diversified by almost innumera- 
ble islands, varying in size from that of a 
wash-tub to a dozen or more miles in length. 


‘Wolfe, or Grand Island, near Kingston, 


and belonging to Great Britain, is the 
largest. It is eighteen miles long, and 
varies from one to six in breadth, having a 
considerable population. The number of 
these islands is variously given. Although 
called the Thousand Isles, there are at 
least eighteen hundred of them, some say 
over two thousand. At certain points, 
over one -hundred can be counted at once. 
The sun was just rising above the horizon 
in front of us, into an unclouded and rosy- 
tinted sky, as our steamer entered this 
scene of beauty. His level rays gilded 
the smooth surface of the stream every 
where, except where he projected towards 
us the long shadows of the islands, and 
their superincumbent rocks and foliage. 
It was a source of pleasant entertainment 
to our little party to notice and remark on 
the endless diversity in size, shape, and pro- 
ductions of the islands as we gently glided 
on our winding way among them. Some 
were bare and rugged rocks, some were 
covered with luxuriant vegetation to the 
water's edge. One would be crowned with 
a single spreading tree; another was dense- 
ly shaded by an extensive grove; a third 
was covered by the fields of an enterprising 
farmer; a fourth contained two or three 
fishermen’s huts; a fifth was a rugged pile 
of lofty and rocky ledges, draped in parts 
by luxuriant vines. One would stretch off 
for miles in a line of solitary and undulating 
beauty, then half a dozen little ones would 
form a pleasant social group, and yet an- 
other of moderate size would be surrounded 
by diminutive satellites. At times the good 
Bay State would glide across what seemed 
a lovely inland iake; at other times its way 
would appear to be entirely closed up, both 
before and behind the steamer, as it wound 
its way among the numerous wooded isles; 
then it would suddenly emerge upon a 
broad and far-reaching expanse of the 
great river. It was a scene of surpassing 
loveliness. We can never forget the ex- 
alted enjoyment of those bright morning 
hours. 

Among these islands, the bays and chan- 
nels afford excellent fishing-grounds. Scores 
of the disciples of old Isaac Walton come 
here from distant homes, to practise “the 
gentle art,” for this part of the St. Lawrence 
is said to abound in marvellous quantities 
of fish of most extraordinary size. We 
did not stop long enough to tempt the 
finny tribes, but we heard that a clerical 
brother and classmate had just left for his 
home, heavily laden with the products of 
his angling excursion. Clayton and Alex- 
andria Bay are the chief resorts of the 
amateur fishermen. Our boat touched at 
both places, and set on shore a number of 
sportsmen, with ample trunks, and fishing 
and gunning apparatus. Both are on the 
American or south side of the St. Lawrence, 
and look like pleasant villages. They are 
said to furnish admirable hotel accommoda- 
tions, and every facility for pleasant sport. 
The scenery around and in front of Alex- — 
andria Bay is exquisitely lovely.» We ad- 
vise auy of our readers who expect to go 
down the St. Lawrence, and who are fond 
of the piscatorial art, by all means to spend 
two or three days at either Clayton or 
Alexandria Bay. 

Twenty-two miles below Alexandria Bay 
we see the last of the Thousand Isles, and 
touch at the Canadian town of Brockville. 
It is named after General Brock, to whose 
memory a monument has been built on — 
Queenstown Heights. It is, like nearly all 
the older Canadian towns, a dingy, rusty- 
looking place. The bluff river bank, how- 
ever, below the town, with its overhanging 
vines, crowned with a few handsome coun- 
try seats, presents a fine appearance. 

Twelve miles further, our steamer stops 
at Ogdensburg, on the American side, and 
here we remain for a couple of hours. 
This is the most important town on the St. 
Lawrence, in the State of New York. As 
seen from the water, it is a well-built, hand- 
some place, beautifully situated on a very 
gentle declivity, at the mouth of the Oswe- 
gatchie river. It abounds in evidences of 
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Att Exoun Grawuar. By G. P. Quacken- 

“bos, A.M, Principal of the «Collegiate School,” 

ew York, &. New York, 1862, D. Appleton 
Co, 12 . 288, 

The of Mr. Quackenbos 
hive been eo highly appreciated as to have ren- 
dered his name famous in this department. The 
English Grammar now introduced to public notice 
will not disappoint expectation. So far as we 
linve been able to examine it, it is remarkably lucid 
and satisfactory in all its statements and elucida- 
tions, and removes certain irregularities, which, 
although perplexing, have too long been stereo- 
typed. Teachers will no doubt secure it, give it a 
fair trial, and, as a result, approve of it. 


Tas Onpnevs C. Kern Parers. New York, 1862, 
* Blakeman & Mason. 12mo, pp. 382. 

A series of letters on the war, state of things 
in Washington, &c., intended to be witty and sar- 
castic, but. in reality very coarse; and if any saga- 
cious reader can find the fun of the thing, we are 
ready to transfer to him the 382 pages, for we 
confess our inability to do it. We presume a pun 
is intended in the name, Office. seeker. 


ror Monty. By Mrs. Mackenzie Dan- 
-iels, author of “Sister Minnie,” &c. Philadelphia, 
1862, T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 8vo, pp. 243. 
As a novel, this is better than most of its class. 
It is written with no common ekill, and with a fair 
insight of character. 


Marti Van Buren; Lawyer, Statesman, and 
‘Man. By William Allen Butler. New York, 

1862, D. Appleton & Co. 18mo, pp. 47. 

‘This we presume to be a funeral eulogy. It 
touches upon some of the leading characteristics of 
the deceased statesman, who enacted so prominent 
a part in the political world in his day, and holds 
him up to admiration. It is well written, but of 
course superficial. 

PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 

‘We have received the Atlantic Monthly, and 
Harpers’ Monthly for September, and these are 
periodicals which generally speak for themselves. 

From Leonard Stott & Co. we have received 
their reprint of the Westminster Review for July— 
talented, but untrustworthy. 

From the Messrs. Petersons, of Philadelphia, we 
have received the Speech of Train on the Down- 
fall of England, and Archbishop Hughes’ Sermon 
on the War. Train’s Speech 1s indiscreet, and 
brought him into trouble in England; the Sermon 
is good and loyal. 

«The Way of Help,” is the title of a very sea- 
sonable discourse by the Rev. A. B. Botsford, pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian Church, Eighty-sixth street, 
New York city, in which God is held up to be our 
true refuge and trust in the present afflicted state 
ofourcountry. 

An Address delivered by J. Miller McKim in 
reference to the freed negroes of South Carolina, 
‘together with a letter to Stephen Colwell, Esq., of 
Philadelphia. Mr. McKim, who has closely ob- 
served the negroes which have been freed by our 
forces in South Carolina, deserves to be regarded 
as a very intelligent witness in regard to their 
moral and intellectual capabilities. His report is 
deeply interesting. 

We have received a well-written Address by 
the Rev. Dr. Howard Malcom, before the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, on the “Signs of the Times 
Favourable to Peace.” 

The Messrs. Appleton, of New York, have pub- 
lished a useful pamphlet of 130 pages, entitled 
The Tax-Payers’ Manual, furnishing all the neces- 
sary information on the subject of the new war 
taxation. 

Minnesota; its Place among the States, being 
the first Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Statistics. A very complete exhibit of the statisti- 
cal resources of this new State. 

«Elements and Evidences of National Decay,” 
is the title of a discourse by the Rev. Joseph S. 
Vandyke, of Bloomsbury, New Jersey. It is a 
discourse of more than ordinary force and sagacity, 
in which the writer maintains that freedom, when 
not well regulated, tends to anarchy, and that our 
republican government is. in peculiar peril from 
this very source. Its statements should be serious- 
ly pondered. 

Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine for August, 
. from Leonard Scott & Co., has the following table 
of contents:—1. Chronicles of Carlingford: Salem 
Chapel.—Part VII. 2. A Skye-Lark. 3. Caxto- 
niana.—Part VII., No. X.—On the Moral Effect of 
Writers. 4. Victor Hugo’s Last Romance. 5. The 
Rights of Woman. 6. Sermons. 7. Across the 
Channel. 8. Ten Years of Imperialism. 

We acknowledge the receipt of Arthur’s Home 
Magazine and Hall’s Journal of Health for Sep- 
tember, and Littell’s Living Age, No. 953. 


A FICTITIOUS THIEF. 


_A philosopher has said, “Take away 
interest and vanity from the heart of man, 
and humanity is perfect.” 

_M. Charles Edmund, author of “La 
Florentine,” relates, apropos of this vanity 
of our age, a little story of Heinrich Heine. 
- Heinrich Heine, when very young, set 
out one fine morning from Hamburg, and 
started for Germany. He arrived one even- 
ing at Manheim, enters the fauberg of the 
Golden Lion, and finds in the dining hall a 
man with white hair and a respectable ap- 
pearance, digesting his dinner by reading 
anewspaper. From time to time he sighed 
heavily. Heinrich Heine moved (remem- 
ber he was very young) and asked of the 
unknown the cause of his grief. 

Ah, monsieur!”’ he groaned, in reply, 
and ordered a bottle of Johannisberg. 

Our two Germans drank together; Hein- 
rich Heine renewed his question, and the 
unknown, who was always sighing, suddenly 

ielding to the desire of removing from his 
Seeit an enormous weight, said to him: 

“Listen tome. My name is Muller; I 
am a very rich merchant of Nuremberg; I 
have two hundred thousand livres income, 
an adorable wife and charming children; 
my health is excellent; and I am the most 
unfortunate of men !’’ 

How is that?” 

“Ah! (another sigh.) How to make you 
so terrible an avowal! I have committed a 
crime in my life—I have stolen!” 

‘Rich as you are, what hinders you from 
restoring the sum you have taken!’’ 

‘‘There does not pass a month that I do 
not give, in charities, in pious works, the 
double, the triple, the quadruple of what 
I have purloined; but the claw of the vul- 
ture does not leave me a moment of sweet 
repose.” 

«And how has a man like you been able 
to yield to the temptation of theft. ?” 

‘A vertigo. I had the honour of dining 
with the Duke of Nassau, at his chateau at 
Biberich. The Prince, who has a very 
particular consideration for me, placed me 
on his right, and we talked during the din- 
ner of one thing and another. ‘Monsieur 
Muller,’ said the Duke to me, ‘how is 
Madame Muller?’ ‘Your Highness is too 
good.’ ‘And the little Mullers?’ ‘Very 
well. But your Highness does me too much 
honour.’ The Duke de Nassau places me 
on the footing of a flattering familiarity.” 

‘‘Suddenly I saw shining before my eyes 
a little silver-gilt spoon. What passed in 
my brain I know not, but the moment when 
the Duke turned his head, I stretched my 
hand slyly along the cloth, took the spoon, 
and put it in my pocket. This, sir, is what 
L did at the house of the Duke de Nassau.”’ 

~And Mr. Muller, who had just finished 
his third bottle, tumbled off to sleep, and, 
spite of his remorse, snored like a bass-viol. 

‘Some days after this conversation, Hein- 
rich Heine made inquiries in regard to this 
man. He was truly Mr. Muller, a merchant 
of Nuremberg, possessed of two hundred 
thousand francs income; he was surrounded 
by-a large family, but—he had never dined 
at the house of the Duke de Nassau. He 
had only invented the fable of the spoon to 
persuade the people that he was the friend 
of the Duke. 


THOROUGH CONVICTION OF SIN. 


In one of the regiments of our army, an 
Irish Roman Catholic, whose mind had 
been deeply impressed by the Spirit of God, 
came to the chaplain for instruction. True 
to his religious training, he began by con- 
fessing his sins. Said he:—‘I don’t want 


to tell ye about my sins. I jist want to say 


that I’m a mass of sins meself. To tell you 
the truth sir, I’m sin itself, and nothing 
else.” Taught by the Spirit alone, he was 
led to use almost the same striking language 
with the Apostle Paul:—‘It is no more [, 
but sin that dwelleth in me. Who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death?” 


HOW TO LIVE. 


BY H. BONAR. 
He liveth long who liveth well! 
All other life is short and vain. 
He liveth longest who can tell 
Of living most for heavenly gain. 


He liveth long who liveth well! 
All else is being flung away ; 
He liveth longest who can tell 
Of true things truly done each day. 


Waste not thy being; back to Him. 
Who freely gave-it, freely give; 
Else is that being but a dream; 
Tis but to be, and not to live. 


Be wise, and use tity wisdom well; 

Who wisdom speaks, must /tve it too; 
He is the wisest who can tell 

How first be lived, then spoke, the true. 


Be what thou seemest! live thy creed! 
Hold up to earth the torch divine; 
Be what thou prayest to be made ; 
Let the great Master’s steps be thine. 


Fill up each hour with what will last; 
Buy up the moments as they go: 
The life above, when this is past, 
Is the ripe fruit of life below. 


Sow truth, if thou the true wouldst reap; | 
Who sows the false shall reap the vain ; 

Erect and sound thy conscience keep; 
From hollow words and deeds refrain. 


Sow love, and taste its fruitage pure ; 
Sow peace, and reap its harvests bright; 
Sow sunbeams on the rock and moor, | 
And find a harvest-home of light. 


IMPORTANT FOR SOLDIERS. 


It is very important to our soldiers at the 
South, that they should know that in one of 
the most common forest trees they have a 
perfectly sure and safe remedy for every grade 
of bowel complaint, from the most ordinary 
case of relaxation up through all the stages 
of diarrhoea, bloody flux, cholera morbus, to 
Asiatic cholera in its first stage. 

I will relate one instance. A gentleman 
so reduced by bloody flux that he had to be 
assisted from his wagon into the house, was 
entirely cured in one night. 

In almost all sections of the Southern 
States there is to be found a large tree, 
known as Sweet Gum; its true name is 
Liquid Amber. It exudes from wounds a 
white, aromatic gum, and bears a burr about 
‘an inch in diameter, perforated with cells 
like a honey-comb. Its leaves are five- 
pointed, and resemble those of the maple. 
The bark is rough and striated, and upon 
young trees very rough, and what is termed 
warty. ; 

Take the inside bark —that of an old tree 
is best—and wake a tea of it, of such a 
strength that it will resemble in colour, and 
somewhat in taste, strong coffee, and let the 
patient drink from half a pint to four half 
pints, clear or with sugar, cold or hot. It 
will surely cure the complaint, if it is not 
absolutely incurable, and its great value is 
that it leaves the bowels in a healthy con- 
dition. 

If any one doubts this, let him consult 
any of the old negroes, particularly from 
Mississippi and Louisiana, who know the 
value of the remedy, and have used it for 
ages. So have the Indians, from whom I 
learned how to use it in the malarious for- 
ests of Indiana. With it, made and ad- 
ministered by an aged squaw, while [ lay 
utterly prostrate in a wagon, unable to 
mount my horse, I was entirely cured in a 
few hours, and perfectly able to ride. 

In 1832, an aquaintance of mine cured 
many persons attacked with Asiatic cholera, 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. _I was myself cured 
of a severe attack the same year, by steep- 
ing a handful of the Sweet Gum bark in a 
pint of water half an hour, which I drank 
clear, and taken thus it is not unpalatable. 

To this statement I willingly append my 
name, and those who know me will believe 
it.— Solon [?obinson. 


WONDERFUL MINUTENESS. 


Among the curiosities in the great Exhi- 
bition in London isa machine for wmicro- 
scopic writing, which executes writing, or 
beautiful and complex curves, with wonder- 
ful precision and winuteness, though they 
are invisible to the naked eye. A circle 
the one-hundredth part of an inch in diam- 
eter, which to the eye appears a mere point, 
will contain five circles of the three-hun- 
dredth part of an inch, in one of which, 
| about the size of a transverse sectiun of a 
hair, the Lord's prayer can be written and 
read. It has been legibly written in the 
hundredth and fifty.sixth thousandth part 
of an inch. The inventor claims that with 
his machine he can copy the entire Bible 
twenty-two times in the space of a square 
inch. These inconceivable performances 
render this machine not only a wonderful 
curiosity, but also makes it of great practi- 
cal utility, especially to bankers and bank- 
note engravers, enabling them thus to pre- 
vent forgeries. 


NOTES ON NATURAL HISTORY. 


Throughout the animal creation, the adap- 
tation of the colour of the creature to its 
haunts is worthy of admiration, as tending 
to its preservation. The colours of insects, 
and of a multitude of the lower animals, 
contribute to their concealment. Cater- 
pillars which feed on leaves are generally 
either green, or have a large proportion of 
that hue in the colour of their coats. As 
long as they remain still, how difficult it is 
to distinguish a grasshopper or young locust 
from the herbage or leaf on which it rests. 
The butterflies that flit around among flow- 
ers are coloured like them. The small birds 
which frequent hedges have backs of a 
greenish or brownish green hue, and their 
bellies are generally whitish, or light col- 
oured, so as to harmonize with the sky. 
Thus they become less visible to the hawk 
or cat that passes above or below them. 
The wayfarer across the fields almost treads 
upon the skylark before he sees it rise 
warbling to heaven’s gate. The goldfinch 
passes much of its time among flowers, and 
is vividly coloured accordingly. The part- 
ridge can hardly be distinguished from the 
fallow or stubble among which it encrouches, 
and it is an accomplishment among sports- 
men to have a good eye for finding a hare 
sitting. In northern countries the winter 
dress of the hares and ptarmigans is white, 
to prevent detcction among the snows of 
those inclement regions. 7 

If we turn to the waters, the same design 
is evident. Frogs often vary their colour 
according to that of the mud or sand that 
forms the bottom of the ponds or streams 
which they frequent; nay, the tree-frog 
takes its specific name from the colour 
which renders it so difficult to see it among 
the leaves, where it adheres by the cupping- 
glass-like processes at the end of its toes. 
It is the same with fish, especially those 
which inhabit the fresh waters. Their 
backs, with the exception of gold and silver 
fish, are comparatively dark; and some prac- 
tice is required before they are satisfactorily 
made out, as they come like shadows, and 
so depart, under the eye of the spectator. 
A little boy once called out to a friend to 
‘¢ come and sec, for the bottom of the brook 
was moving along.’’ The friend came, and 
saw that a thick shoal of gudgeons, and 
roach, and dace, was passing. It is quite 
difficult to detect the pike, with its dark 
green and mottled back and sides, from the 
similarly tinted weeds among which that 
fresh-water shark lies on the watch, as mo- 
tionless as they. Even when a tearing old 
trout, a six or seven pounder, sails, in his 
wantonness, leisurely up stream, with his 


back fin partly above the surface, on the 


THE PR 


lookout for a fly, few, except a well-trained 
fisherman, can tell what shadowy form it is 
that ripples the wimpling water. But the 
bellies of fish are white, or nearly so—thus 
imitating, in a great degree, the colour of 
the sky, to deceive the otter, which gene- 
rally takes its prey trom below, swimming 
under the intended victim. Nor is this 


. design less manifest in the colour and ap- 


pearance of some of the largest terrestrial 
avimals; for the same principle seems to be 
kept in view, whether regard be had to the 
@mallest insects, or the quadrupedal giants 
ofthe land. 


A BEETLE MOVING A BOTTLE. 


This insect has just astonished me by a 
proof of its vast strength of body. Kvery 
one who has taken the common beetle in 
his hand knows that its limbs, if not re- 
markable for agility, are very powerful; 
but I was not prepared for so Samsonian a 
feat as that I have just witnessed. When 
the insect was brought to me, having no 
box immediately at hand, I was at loss 
where to put it until I could kill it; buta 
quart bottle full of milk being on the table, 
I placed the beetle for the present under 
that, the hollow at the bottom allowing him 
room to stand upright. Presently, to my 
surprise, the bottle began to move slowly, 
and glide along the smooth table, propelled 
by the muscular power of the imprisoned 
insect, and continued for some time to per- 
ambulate the surfacé, to the astonishment 
of all who witnessed it. The weight of the 
bottle and its contents could not have been 
less than three pounds and a half, while 
that of the beetle was about half an ounce ; 
so that it readily move a weight one hun- 
dred and twelve times exceeding its own. 
A better notion than figures can convey, 


upon a smooth pavement by pushing with- 
in.— Professor Goss. 


The Natural Wonders of Kentucky. 


The geological formation of the country 
is singular. Ponds, with no visible inlet 
or outlet, are very frequent. Holes in the 
ground, called ‘‘sink-holes,”’ are very com- 
mon, and some of these lead to the great 
caves which abound in this region. Boys 
pick up load-stone from the ground at al- 
most any point. Surveyors are often trou- 
bled from this cause. 
into the earth from ten to three hundred 
feet, with sometimes a spring or small 
stream at the bottom. Two of these near 
Munfordsville excite a good deal of curi- 
osity. One, on an eminence called the 
Frenchman’s Knob, has been descended 
two hundred and seventy-five feet without 
discovering any indications of a bottom. 
Another, near the town, is some seventy- 
five feet in diameter at the top; inclines 
like a funnel to the depth of thirty feet; at 
this point is an aperture twelve feet in 
diameter, leading to unknown depths below. 
A stone or rock cast in, returns no sound 


great regularity as the sun passes the zen- 
ith. 


CANINE SAGACITY. 


The Journal de Charleroi mentions the 


to enjoy a few hours’ amusement on the 
banks of the Sambre, and his four-legged 
companion seems to take no little interest 
in the sport. One day last week, when the 
gentleman was angling for perch, a large 
pike took the bait, and dashed across the 


the rod came off, and was soon far beyond 
the fisherman’s reach. The dog, seeing 
what had happened, instantly plunged into 
the water, soon came back with the part of 
the rod in his mouth, and the fish still at- 
tached to it, and thus enabled his master to 
secure the prize.” : 


GATHERING SPONGE. 


The sponge business is largely pursued at 
the Bahama Islands. 
article amount annually to about $200,000. 


twenty years. During that period, the 
article has almost quadrupled in value, and 
has been applied to a great variety of new 
purposes, especially in France. 

The sponge is compressed in powerful 
presses, and sacked like cotton. It is assort- 
ed and graded, samples being fastened on 
each package, to show its fibre. It is fished, 
or raked, or grappled up from the clear, 
sandy bottom, at the depth of twenty, forty, 
or sixty feet, and often far from the shore. 
The water is so transparent that the grow- 
ing sponge is visible on the bottom. 

The sponge is the covering, the habita- 
tion of the lowest order of animal nature. 
Indeed, organization can hardly be detected 
in the animal. When first taken from the 
water, the sponge is black, and at once be- 
comes offensive to the smell; it will almost 
cause the flesh it touches to blister. The 
first process is to bury it in the sand, where 
it remains for two or three weeks, when the 
gelatinous animal matter seems to be ab- 
sorbed and destroyed, or eaten by the in- 
sects that swarm in the sand. The boatmen 
who obtain it, are paid in shares by the 
owners of the boats. This, therefore be- 
comes precarious, and semi-gambling, like 
wrecking, highly attractive to the coloured 
population. | 


EULOGY UPON THE OYSTER. 


One reason of the great excellency of this 
King of the Bivalves, no doubt is that he 
enjoys sea-bathing all the time. When we 
think of what two days of that magnificent 
surf were able to accomplish, even for one 
so humble in the scale of being as an editor, 
we can no longer wonder that with its origi- 
pal superb capacities, the oyster, which is 
ever in it, should be the courted favourite 
of kings, should carry the most important 
measures in Congress, Legislatures, and 
City Councils, and should touch the lips of 
the coyest beauties. His infant slumbers 
are deep and sweet in the music of the play- 
ful ripples on the beach, and the mighty 
storm which annihilates navies, only en- 
riches the quiet fields in which his innocent 
days are passed in mollusk musing. What 
a triumph of simplicity and beauty is that 
wonderful piece of architecture reared by 
himself, that palace which is sometimes in 
derogation styled an oyter-shell! How firm 
is the structure—its grain is like granite; 
how unpretending in its exterior! No pre- 
posterous columns are there, no apings of 
the Doric, Ionic, or Egyptian; no imitations 
of the Gothic. How beautiful are the ar- 
rangements of his home for entrance and 
exit! How securely, without lock or key, 
can he close his mansion; and yet, when the 
period of his exit comes, how completely 
open can his establishment be thrown. If 
an earthquake were to pitch his house over, 
so that the roof now rested where the foun- 
dation had been, it would not matter to him. 
The impatient turtle, turned upon his back, 
struggles to regain his old position. The 
serene oyster can laugh at him. He is an 
idealist, and denies that space is an entity; 
he knows that the distinction between upside 
up, and upside down is imaginary. He is 
calm, for the earth revolves on its axis, and 
what matters it to him which side is directed 


sure to have its turn. 


and lustrous is the interior of his palace, 


will be obtained of this fact, by supposing a | 
lad of fifteen to be imprisoned under the | 
great bell of St. Paul’s, which weighs twelve | 
thousand pounds, and to move it to and fro | 


Sink-holes” extend 


indicative of having found bottom. Near 
the same place is a spring that rises some > 
twelve inches at noon.every day, with as_ 


marble and pearl, pure whiteness, save 
where his unthrobbing heart gives to the 
place of its junction the darker tinge of its 
more sombre contemplations. What psy- 
chologist will immortalize himself, and bene- 
fit mankind, by analyzing and describing 
the mental phenomena of this wondrous 
creature of the deep? The oyster is a self- 
constructed Merrimac, and in the wars 
under the water is almost impregnable. 
His enemies can only reach him in two 
ways. One is by availiug themselves of bis 
openness, the other by boring him to death. 
Alas! how like the sea is the land, how 
linked in common misery, after all, is the 
oyster we envy, and the editor we pity !— 
Dr. Krauth. 


CORK. 


Many persons see cork used daily without 
knowing whence comes this useful material. 
Corks are cut from large slabs of the cork 
tree, a species of oak which grows wild in 
the south of Europe. The tree is stripped 
of its bark at about fifteen years old, but 
before stripping it off, the tree is not cut 
down, as in the case of the oak. Itis taken 
off while the tree is growing, and the ope- 
ration may be repeated every eighth or 
ninth year—the quality of the bark continu- 
ing each year to improve as the age of the 
tree increases. When the bark is taken off, 
it is singed in the flames of a strong fire, 
and after being soaked for a considerable 
time in water, it is placed under heavy 
weights, in order to render it straight. Its 
extreme lightness, the ease with which it 
can be compressed, and its elasticity, are 
properties so peculiar to this substance, that 
no efficient substitute for it has been disco- 
vered. The valuable properties of cork 
were known to the Greeks and Romans, 
who employed it for all the purposes for 
which it is used at present, with the excep- 
tion of stoppers; the ancients used cement 
for stopping the mouths of bottles or vessels. 
The Egyptians are said to have made coffins 
of cork, which being spread on the inside 
with a resinous substance, preserved dead 
bodies from decay. In modern times, cork 
was not generally used for stoppers till about 
the close of the seventeenth century. 


THE BATTLE OF MORAT. 


It was the twenty second of June. The 
rain fell in torrents, swelling every stream 


and rivulet, and softening into marshes the | 
But the hardy Swiss | 


deceitful moss-fields. 
eared little for that. Although scarcely 
half as numerous as the enemy, (the Bur- 
gundians,) they possessed some great ad- 
vantages. They were on their own soil, 
where every tree, and rock, and snow-crested 
pinnacle urged them to imitate the heroic 


‘ 


t 


| required to write one Bible in his day, I 


| 


i 


deeds of their fathers. They were excelleat | 


cragsmen, accustomed by the necessities of 
their life to steep cliffs and foaming cata- 
racts; and they could fight on ledges where 


the people of the plain could scarcely stand | 
With the enthusiasm of breth- | 
ren, they greeted each banner as it appeared | 
—first, the Bear of Berne, then the Wild | 


i 


‘ignorant hands in washing it. 


| 


but not dispirited, by the bad weather and ° 


in safety. 


Goat of Hasli, the Axes of Biel, and the 
Eagle of Interlachen. Behind, wearied, 


hard roads, came the Lion of Zurich, and 
following, as they might, Thurgau, Aargau, 
and Sargans. The immense force of the 
enemy manceuvred before them, while they 
offered a brief prayer. Suddenly the sun 


_ broke forth. John of Hallwyl, the Com- 


, mander-in-Chief, waved his sword. 
following instance of canine sagacity:—A | 
gentleman of that town, very fond of angling, | 
always took his dog with him when he went | 


stream with such rapidity that the top of. 


Th ts of this | 
Berne!” ‘“Schwyz, hold by your banner!” 


It is almost entirely the growth of the last “Sound, Bull of Uri!’ 


just pow towards the Pleiades, the other is | 
How fively polished 


“Up, 
up!” he cried; “see, God will shine upon 
our victory!’’ Instantly all sprang to their 
feet, brandishing their lances, halberds, and 
two-handed swords, which flashed, in the 
rays, while the enemy was still wrapped in 
the mist and clouds. Waiting to receive 
but one fire, they rushed on, sounding their 
horns, and crying their war-cries, up to the 
very muzzle of the guns, the old and young, 
trained and untrained together. Every man 
became a hero. - Presently, Caspar of Her- 
tenstein, Lucerne’s favourite general, vener- 
able for his gray hairs, and beloved for his 
brave, true heart, reached the heights be- 
hind the enemy. The battle grew more 
and more terrible. At last the Burgun- 
dians fled. The Swiss pursued. The voices 
of the leaders, pitched on a different key 
from all other sounds, could be heard even 
above the rush of so many armed men, the 
shiver of lances, the clash of swords, the 
trampling of cavalry, the shric ks, and groans, 
and shouts of the conflict. ‘Forward, 


“To the rescue, 
Unterwalden!”’ Charles himself, accom- 
panied by only thirty knights, escaped to 
Geneva. He left fifteen thousand soldiers 
dead between the Lake of Morat and Aven- 
ches, and many perished in the water, and 
in the swamps along the shore. A second 
time the camp of the Duke, with its untold 
wealth, fell into the hands of the Swiss. 

A youth, wounded and bleeding, ran from 
the field of victory with the glorious news. 
He reached the centre of Frieburg, and 
then fell and died. A lime-bough. which 
he carried in his hand was immediately 
planted. It flourished well, and is still 
alive, after almost four centuries. —Pictures 


Jrom the History of the Swiss. 


THE DEAD. 


The dead are every where! 
The mountain side, the plain, the woods profound, 
All the wide earth—the fertile and the fair— 

In one vast burial. ground. 


Within the populous street, 
In solitary homes—in places high, 


In pleasure’s domes, where pomp and luxury meet, . 


Men bow themselves to die. 


The old man at his door— 
The unweaned child, murmuring in wordless song, 
The bondman and the free, the rich, the poor, 
All—all to death belong. 


The sunlight gilds the walls 
Of kingly sepulchres enwrought with brass; 
And the long shadow of the cypress falls 
Athwart the common grass. 


The living of gone time 
Builded their glorious cities by the sea, 
And awful in their greatness, sat sublime, 
As if no change could be. 


There was the eloquent tongue; 
The poet’s heart, the sage’s soul, was there; 
The loving women, with their children young; 
The faithful and the fair— 


They were, but they are not; 
Suns rose and set, and earth put on her bloom; 
Whilst man, submitting to the common lot, 
Went down into the tomb. 
* 


And still, amid the wrecks 

Of mighty generations passed away, 

Earth’s honest growth, the fragrant wild flower, decks 
The tomb of yesterday. 


And in the twilight deep, 
Go veiled women forth, like her who went, 
Sister of Lazarus, to the grave to weep, 

To breathe in low Jament. 


The dead are every where; 
Where’er is love, or tenderness, or faith, 
Where’er is pomp, pleasure, pride; where'er 

Life is, or was, is death. 


A SMART RETORT. 


Mr. Court, who bas been addressing large 
open-air meetings in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
evinces the happiest tact in parrying off 
drunken interruption from ‘victims’ stag- 
gering from ‘‘over the way.’ <A very 
drunken fellow vehemently interrupted him 
by asking, “ What will you substitute for 
the puir man’s drink?” ‘Substitute!’ 
said Mr. Court; “I would substitute that 
shocking bad hat you wear with a better 
one—that shabby coat on your back with a 
better one—a miserable meal of food which 
you take with a good one—and I would 
substitute your present ignorance with use- 
ful information.” 


OLD TIMES AND NEW. 


Compare travelling as it is now with what 
it was when the apostles went out. I could 
go around the earth and come home again 
quicker than Paul could go from Jerusalem 
to Rome in his day. Inthe time that was 


can print a million now. It cost a fortune 
to own a book then; now there is not 
pauper in the poor house that is not able to | 
own a book. Literally, knowledge may be 


' said to be without money and without price; | 


when for a penny a man may have a news- , 
paper that covers the contemporaneous news 
of the globe, so that he can see more than 
if he were put on an exceedingly high 
mountain. Books are cheaper than bread, 
and none are so poor that they cannot have 
the reading of the events of every single 


day. 


Farm and Garden. 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCE IN HARNING A 
FarM.—Having read in the Country Gen- 
tleman several ways for a young man de- 
sirous of obtaining a livelihood by farming 
to do, [ thought perhaps a few ideas [ 
might suggest would not be out of the way. 
Although young and inexperienced myself, 
in the ways of working and by the means 
of which a farm is obtained, I have often 
heard my father speak of his experience, 
some of which I will briefly relate. At fif- 
teen years his mind was fully made up to 
be a farmer. To that he devoted his ener- 
gies, and boy though he was, was fully 
assured that he would never have any ether 
vocation. At eighteen he bid adieu to fa- 
ther and mother, and started with nothing 
but an axe, which was all the kind parent 
could give, but his blessing, and a piece of 
bread and cheese from the thoughtful 
mother. He left the parental homestead, 
travelled thirty miles, there found employ- 
ment, and from that day to this never has 
known want. For the next five years he 
laboured partly by the month, and also by 
working farms on shares. In those days, 
when working a farm on shares, you board- 
ed with the family, including washing, and 
had one-third of the profit. In the next 
five years he laid up $500—was then mar- 
ried, bought a small farm for $750, paid 
$250 down, with five years to pay the bal- 
ance. He worked it eight years, then sold, 
and was worth at that time $2100. Worked 
a farm on shares for two years—was then 
worth $3100. Then bought a farm for 
$4500, having it so arranged that the pay- 
ments would be made from the grain and 
meat raised on the farm. When that was 
paid for, sold again and bought another for 
$8200. By improving in fencing and 
building, the farm is now worth $13,000. 
Many young men, who commenced with 
nothing, have now good homes, surrounded 
with all the comforts of life. Working a 
farm on shares, he thinks, is quite as profit- 
able for a young man as working by the 
month.—A Farmer’s Son, in Country Gent. 


WASHING CARRIAGES AND WAGONS.— 
It is a great annoyance to have a nicely 
painted carriage scratched by careless or 
Yet how 
often is this done. A broom and pail of 
water sometimes constitute the whole equip- 
ment; possibly, an old rag is thrown in. 
The broom or rag is wetted, and dashed on 
the smooth surface of the vehicle, and the 
scrubbing proceeds, until the mud is washed 
off, and some of the varnish and paint be- 
side. Now, the right way of doing this is 
very simple. First of all, give the mud a 
thorough soaking with water—when water 
from a hose cannot be used, using a com- 
mon garden syringe or sprinkling-pot. Soak 
it again, and not a little of the mud will 
run off without any rubbing. With the 
surface thoroughly saturated, begin with a 
large sponge full of water, wash gently, 
depending still more upon the water than 
the rubbing. <A large soft cloth will an- 
swer if a sponge cannot be had. After the 
mud and grit have all been washed off, give 
it another sprinkling or two, and after 
taking off the excess of water with a soft 
sponge, rub the whole clean and dry with a 
piece of soft chamois leather. See that this 
is perfectly free from grit or knotty places. 
Jt will remove lint and dust, and leave the 
varnish clean and brilliant.—Amer. Ayrt. 


RIPENING PEARS.—At a meeting of the 
Farmers’ Club (September 9th,) the subject 
of Ripening Pears’ was discussed, and 
while all agreed that the later sorts should 
be removed from the trees when hard, to be 
ripened in fruit-rooms at their proper sea- 
sons, some preferred the summer and fall 
pears when ripened on the trees. Several 
admitted that the Seckel would ripen per- 
fectly on the tree; but J. W. Hayes, Esq., 
of Newark, claimed that many, if not all 
the summer and fall pears, were better 
when so ripened; while Dr. Carpenter, and 
many others, stated, that with the exception 
of the Seckel, none of the summer or fall 
pears were so good when not gathered in a 
green state; that they became mealy, losing 
much of their juice by evaporation, Xc.; 
while, if removed from the tree before 
losing their hardness, and ripened in pro- 
per localities, the pears were more deli- 
cious, and every way preferable. Our 
experience coincides with the latter opin- 
ion, for we have found that even the Bart- 
lett is materially improved in quality, by 
being ripened in the dark, after being 
removed from the tree. We are anxious 
for exact information on this subject, and 
would thank our pomological readers if they 
would furnish it, and also the proper dates 
for ripening each of the later kinds of 
pears. If the Duchess D’Angouleme be 
placed in a warm room, and ripened at 
various dates, fifteen days apart, from Sep- 
tember 15th to December Ist, those ripened 
at the latest date will be found to be far 
better in quality than those ripened earlier. 
A perfect list of the later pears, with the 
best dates for ripening them, would be very 
valuable, and would assist fruit dealers in 
improving the public appreciation of the 
finer qualities of fruits.— Working Furmer. 


Harp Ways or Tu1nas.—There 
is much good common sense in the fullow- 
ing paragraph, which we find in the last 
number of the Country Gentleman :—The 
cultivator of fruit should always bear in, 
mind that the best way to get rid of destruc- 
tive insects is to Ai// them. The various 
remedies, short of this course, are often 
more expensive or laborious than direct 
slaughter, and commonly inefficient at best. 
As an instance, we see the old remedy of 
tansy for the peach grub going the rounds 
of the papers again. This remedy may be 
efficient, yet while the owner of an orchard 
of a thousand ;each trees is setting out a 
thousand tansy plants at the foot of his 
trees, and nursing and protecting them, to 
say nothing of the impediment they would 
constantly occasion to good cultivation, he 
might go over an orchard of ten thousand 
trees, and with the point of his knife destroy 
every grub in the bark, the external indica- 
tion of which, by guin and sawdust, quickly 
enables him to know where to look. We 


know by experience that a single hand will 


effectually clear many hundred trees in this 
way in a single day; and a repetition of the 
work two or three times a year will keep an 
orchard clear, where the insects are abun- 
dant. There are many other illustrations 
of the same principle, such, for example, as 
syringing young fruit trees with lime, to- 
bacco, &e., to repel the curculio, the labour 
of such repeated application being generally 
greater than that of killing the insect by the 
jarring and pinching system. There are a 
few instances where insects may be destroyed 
by wholesale, as, for instance, the aphis by 
soap-suds, and the currant-worm by dry 
caustic lime; but there are also many others 
where it would be more profitable to hire a 
man to pick worms and bugs by the day, 
with his thumb and finger, than attempt to 
frighten them away by outside influences, 


_ Into vessels of hot water by wholesale, such 
We 


lead me to believe in Christ with all my heart. © 


September 6, 1862. 


whether it is scare-crows for birds, miasms | 
for mosquitoes, or pellets of soft grass for | 
pilfering boys. An active man or boy will | 
capture singly 20 insects a minute, when 
they numerously infest shrubs and bushes, 
which is 1200 an hour, or 12,000 a day, 
and is more efficient than offensive nostrums, 
that often do more harm to vegetable growth 
than to thick-skinned worms and hard-shell- 


ed beetles. 


a mode is, of course, to be preferred. 
have nearly always found direct attack the 


Where insects may be shaken | 
never to forget this; and must ask for the 


best way, and very few days’ work io the 


aggregate will keep most gardens clear of 
them. | 


Peas As Fopper.—A correspondent of 
the Ohio Furmer relates his experience 
with the field-pea as fodder, thus:—* Dur- 
ing the past two years I have grown the 


common Canada field pea, sown broadcast, | 


and harvested them as fodder for cows and 
horses. 
bushels of seed to the acre. I plough the 
land first as deep as I can witha good strong 
team, say seven to nine inchesdeep. I then 
sow the peas, and with a one-horse plough 
cover them, by ploughing the land cross- 
wise, and about four inches deep; when 


I use from two to two-and-a-half 


examine my heart a little more closely than I | 
have done, and take more care to correct my 
errors. 

Uncle gays there are a thousand ways to 
eternal death, for every sin is a road to des- 
truction; but that there is only one way to 
eternal life, for there has only been offered up | 
one sacrifice for sin, even our Lord and Saviour | 
Jesus Christ, on the cross. If I forget every , 
thing else, my Uncle says, I must be sure. 


Holy Spirit of God to convince me of sin, and 


Uncle says the strongest man grows strong- 
er, the wisest man grows wiser, and the best 
man grows better, by often going down on his 
knees. If this be the case with a man, I sup- 
pose it must be the case also with a doy. I 
remember that the Bible says, ‘‘ Pray without 
ceasing ;” “ Ask, and it shall be given you; 
seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you.” 

Uncle says we cannot do one another half 
the mischief with our teeth that we can with | 
our tongues; and that we often tie a knot with 
our tongues in a minute, that we cannot untie 
with our teeth in a year. He says I ought to 
repeat these three texts of Scripture every day — 


of my life:—*Whoso keepeth his mouth and 


the pods become well filled, and before they © 


begin to dry, [ mow the crop, and gather 
it in the same manner as clover. My ex- 
experience satisfies me that the result is 
more profitable than if the same land were 
used in clover. The weight per acre is 
greater, and the quality of the food such 
that our horses will pick the pea-straw from 
out of a rack of clover and peas mixed, 
leaving the clover until the last; and while 


I feed the peastraw and its grains, my ter, of his peace, of his liberty, and perhaps of 


Another advantage in growing peas I find | hie life. 


horses keep fat without any other grain. 


in the light, mellow condition of the land, 
after taking off the crop; and still further, 
that after the crop is off, a crop of turnips 
or buckwheat can be grown on the same 
piece the same year, and all without ex- 
hausting the soil much.” 


Children’s Column, 


LITTLE EFFORTS. 


This is a short piece of poetry which teaches 
a long, long leseson—long enough for a life- 
time. A grain of corn is a very small thing, 
about as big as a fly, yet it produces big ears, 
a great many long leaves, and a stalk much 
taller than a man. 


A little child I am indeed, 
And little do I know; 

Much care and help I yet shall need, 
That I may wiser grow, 

If I would ever hope to do 

Things great and good, and useful too. 


But even now I ought to try 
To do what good I may; 
God never meant that such as I 
Should only live to play, 
And talk and laugh, and eat and drink, 
And sleep and wake, and never think. 


One gentle word that I may speak, 
Or one kind, loving deed, 
May, though a trifle, poor and weak, 
Prove like a tiny seed; 
And who can tell what good may spring 
From such a very little thing. 


Then let me try each day and hour, 
To act upon this plan; 

What little good is in my power, 
To do it while I can. 

If to be useful thus I try, 

I may do better by and by. 


‘‘UNCLE SAYS.” 

We wish our, young friends, especially the 
boys, would read the following many times 
over, and never forget the wisdom that it con- 
tains. 

My uncle is a woodman ; he is now getting to 
be an old man. Some people say he is cross, but 
I do not think so. Trouble and thought may 
give to his face a thoughtful look sometimes ; 
but [ know he hasakind heart. Of one thing 
I am certain—he has got a wise head. Meet 
him whenever I may, he has always got some- 
thing to say. If you would like to hear some 


| of his sayings, I will write down some of them 


for you. 

One day I saw him with an axe in his hand, 
standing by a branch he had just cut from an 
old oak tree, when he began: 

If you set a thistle seed, there will spring 
up, not one or two, but twenty or thirty; and 
it will be just the same if I set one sin. One 
sin, he says, has been known to bring forth a 
hundred more. The farmer ought to take 
care that no thistle seeds are sown on his 
land; and you ought to take care that no 
sins are sown in your heart. 

Uncle says a boy seldom looks forward un- 
less it is to a holiday; when he is well, he 
seldom dreams of being sick; when he has 
money, he thinks it will last him for weeks; and 
when the sun shines, he almost expects it to 
shine for ever; but he says we should be ready 
to endure patiently, as well as enjoy grate- 
fully. ‘Shall we receive good at the hand of 
God, and shall we not receive evil?” Job 
ii. 10. 

Uncle says, that if a traveller once leaves 
the turnpike road in a part of the country that 
he does not know, he may wander about in 
lanes the whole of the day, and when night 
comes, get stuck in a bog at last; and that if 
I venture to wander away from the path of 
duty, I may lose myself in the cross-roads of 
error and vice all my days, and at last fall 
into the pit of destruction. It would be un- 
wise for a traveller to quit the toll-gate road, 
when, in doing so, he runs such a risk; and it 
would be very weak and very wicked for me 


to quit duty’s path, when my risk is a thou- | 


sand times greater. 

Uncle says he had rather read the Bible, 
and never look at any other book, than read 
every other book in the world, and never look 
at the Bible; for this reason:—Other books 
are the books of men, but the Bible is the 
book of God; and as man’s knowledge is but 
ignorance when compared with God’s know- 
ledge, so the wisdom of all the books of men 
is bat folly, when compared with the wisdom 
of the book of God. . 

Uncle says that a bushel of wheat will 


great deal of conceit. Ie says that a boy who 
is modest will learn twice as much as one who 
is conceited. The modest boy will always be 
wiser than he appears, while the conceited 
will not know half what he pretends to under- 
stand. I must strive to be modest, and watch 
against self-conceit. 

Uncle says that it requires more steadiness 
and true courage to despise the laugh of a bad 
companion, and to say No! when tempted to 
do evil, than it does to march up to a cannon’s 
mouth. He says hundreds, who are not afraid 
of bullets, balls, and bayonets, have not cour- 
age enough to resist the derision of their 
thoughtless companions. I will try my best 
not to be overcome by a laugh; and I will 
learn, if I can, to say No! when asked to do 
evil. 

Uncle says that forgiving an injury is better 
than revenging it; and that doing one kind 
action is better than intending a hundred. 
I wonder whether I shall ever be as wise as 
my uncle is. He says the first step towards 
wisdom is the fear of the Lord, and that the 
second is much like it. 


Uncle says that, take the year round, where | 


we have one hour of pain we have ten of ease, 
and where we have one misery we have at 
least a score of mercies. If this be true, and 
I have no reason to doubt it, where I thank 
God once, I ought to thank him a hundred 
times over. 
Uncle says a boy will do more good in one 
month by correcting his own errors, than he 
will do in a year by finding out the failings of 
others; and that he will get more knowledge 
by studying his own heart, than by watching 
all the people that are around him, I must 


the City 
weigh more than two bushels of bran; and | faithfully executed, no matter hors small. 


that a little modesty is worth more than a 


duty. 


his tongue, keepeth his soul from troubles,” 
(Prov. xxi. 23;) “Every idle word that men 
shall speak, they shall give account thereof in 
the day of judgment,” (Matt. xii. 36;) and, — 
‘Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth; keep 
the door of my lips,” (Peal. oxli.3) I must 
try to do it. 

Uncle says that a rogue robs nobody half as : 
much as he does himself; he may deprive an- 
other of a watch, a gold ring, or a purse of 
money; but he deprives himself of his charac- 


[ wish all rogues were aware of this, 
for then some of them might become honest. 


© Honesty,” after al!, ‘is the best policy.” 


Uncle says he meets with many who eat too 
much, drink too much, and sleep too much; 
but that he has never yet met with one who 
prayed too much, read his Bible too much, or 
praised God too much. I feel sure that Uncle 
is right in this, and that I ought to remember 
it. 

Uncle says that cheerfulness is like a ser- 
vant entering a dismal room at night with two 
lighted candles; and that melancholy is like 
another servant coming with two extinguich- 
ers to put the candles out again. True piety, 
he says, should always be cheerful; for, how- 
ever bright its prospects may be in this world, 
its prospect in the world that is to comé is 
still brighter. 

Uncle says that a Bible, a Sabbath, a house 
of prayer, and a throne of grace, are better 
than a sceptre, a crown, a throne, and a king- 
dom; and that he who possesses them, and 
makes a good use of them, is much richer than 
an ungodly king. Uncle is a good man; what 
he says is for my good; and if I neglect it, 
cause enough shall I have to regret it. 

Uncle says that when a farmer sows a field, 
he scatters the seed freely, because he knows 
it will not all come up; and in like manner, 
when he gives me advice, he gives it me freely, 


| of September. 


_ instruction thorough and practical. 
' ment of Studies embraces the following courses; 


because he knows that I shall forget a part of 
it. This is acting very wisely. However, I 


will remember as much of it as I can, and tell ' 


all I can remember to my companions.— Child's 
Companion. 


A BRAVE BOY. 


Captain Boggs, of the Varuna, tells a story 
of a brave boy who was on board his vessel 
during the bombardment of the forts on the 
Mississippi river. The lad, who inswers to the 
name of Oscar, is but thirteen years of age, 


SPRING GARDEN ACADEMY, 


NORTH-EAST CORNER OF’ EIGHTH AND 
BUTTON WOOD STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 

The Seventeenth Semi-annual Session of this 
Institution will commence on Monday, the 8th 
Pupils prepared for College or 
business by competent Instructors. Applications 


' for admission may be made to the Principal, after 


September Ist, in the forenoon, at the Academy, 
Rev. A. B. BULLIONS, A. M., Principal. 
aug 23—4t 


Classical and Mathematical School 
NO. 1008 CHESTNUT STREET, PHIL’ A. 


WILLIAM FEWSMITH, M.A., Principal. =~ 


The Fall Term of the Sixth Year of this Insti- 
tution will commence on Monday, September 8, 
The number of pupils will be limited, as here- 
tofore. 

The course of studies is systematic and exten. 
sive, the instruction thorough and abundant, and 
the general moral influence of the highest order, 

Circulars may be obtained at the Rooms. 

aug 30—5t* 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEWY, 
AT WEST CHBSTER. 
FOR BOARDERS ONLY. 


Tats AcADEMY WAS OPENED on Taurspay, Sep- 
TEMBER 4, 1862, 


It was chartered by the Legislature, at its last 
session, with full Collegiate powers. In its capa- 
clous Buildings, which were erected and fur- 
nished at a cust of over sixty thousand dollars, 
are arrangements of the highest order for the 
comfortable quartering and subsisting of One 
Hundred and Fifty Cadets. 

A Corps of competent and experienced Teach- 
ers will give their undivided attention to the 
Educational Department, and aim to make their 
The Depart- 


Primary, Commercial, and Scientific, Collegiate 


and Military. The Moral Training of Cadets will 


be carefully attended to. 


For Circulars, apply to James H. Orne, Esq., 


No. 626 Chestnut street; or at “ Book-Stand,” 
Continental Hotel, Philadelphia; or to 
Coronet THEODORE HYATT, 
President Pennsylvania Military Academy. 
aug 16—13t 


HESTNUT STREET FEMALE SEMI- 
NARY— Miss Bonney and Miss Dittaye, 
Principals.—The Twenty-titth Semi-Annual Ses- 
sion will open on Wednesday, September 10. 
Particulars from Circulars, No. 1615 Chestnut 


street, Philadelphia. aug 16—4¢ 
N ISS MARY E. THROPP WILL RE-OPEN 
. her Boarding and Day-School for Young 
Ladies, No. 1841 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
September 8. aug 15—7t* 


HE CLASSICAL AND ENGLISH SCHOOL 
OF H. D. GREGORY, A. M., No. 1108 
Market street, Philadelphia, will re-open on Mon. 
day, September Ist. 
esidence No. 546 North Twelfth street. 
aug 23—4t* | 


HAMBERSBURG YOUNG LADIES’ SEMI. 
NARY.—The Fall Session commenced on 
September 2d. Boarding Pupils will be received 
at any time, and charged accordingly. Tuition, 
per session of five months, $12 or $15. Board. 
ing, $60. For Catalogues, &c., address 
Rev. HENRY REEVES, Principal. 
aug 9--2m 
ELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
TROY, NEW YORK.—The Thirty-ninth 
Annual Session of this Institution, for instruction 
in the Mathematical, Physical, and Natural Sci- 
ences, will commence on Wednesday, September 
17, 1862. Appropriate quarters, and a full supply 
of apparatus, wil] be provided, so that all the 
Courses of Instruction can be given recisely as 
heretofore. The new buildings for the Institute 
will be placed on a more commanding site, and 
be constructed as soon as possible. 
The Annual Register, containing full informa- 
tion, can be obtained from 
Pror. CHARLES DROWNE, Director. 
july 5—13t 


EV. M. L. HOFFORD’S BOARDING.. 
SCHOOL, for the thorough and careful 
instruction of Twenty Boys in all the branches of 
an English, Classical, oak Commercial Education, 
opens its Autumn Session September 15. 
For Circulars, with the highest referenceg, 


address the Principal, Beverly, New Jersey, or 


but bas an old head on his shoulders, and is | 
alert and energetic. During the hottest of the 


fire, he was busily engaged in passing ammu- | 
| commenced the first Monday in September. 


bition to the gunners, and narrowly escaped 
death when one of the terrific broadsides of 
the Varuna’s rebel antagonist was poured in. 
Covered with dirt and begrimed with powder, 
he was met by Captain Boggs, who asked 
where he was going in sucha hurry. “To 
get a passing-box, sir; the other one was 


smashed -by a ball!” And so through the 
fight the brave boy held his place and did his 
When the Varuna went down, Captain 
Boggs missed his boy, and thought he was 
among the victims of the battle. But a few 
minutes afterwards he saw the lad gallantly 
swimming toward the wreck. Clambering on 


_board of Captain Boggs’ boat, he threw his 


hand up to his forehead, giving the usual sa- 
lute, uttering only the words, “ All right, sir! 
I report myself on board,” and passed coolly 
to his station. So young a lad, so brave and 
cool in danger, will make himself known as 
years go over his head. 


LUNT’S CORRECTED MAP. 


Now ready, a New and Corrected Edition of | 


Blunt’s Map of the Seat of War in Virginia, show- 
ing all the Points of Interest around Washington 
and Richmond, in the Shenandoah Valley, &c. 
Price reduced to Fifty Cents. 

This is the most reliable Map published. 

For sale by 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
aug 16—2t 


JAMES R. WEBB, 
TEA DEALER AND GROCER, 


WALNUT AND EIGHTH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 
Pure Fresh Teas, and every description of Fine 
Groceries, at the lowest Cash prices. 

Goods carefully packed, and forwarded to 
the country. june 21—+f 


HOTOGRAPHS OF PRESBYTERIAN 
MINISTERS.—The Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, No. 821 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, are prepared to furnish Photographs of Pres- 
byterian Ministers, embracing those in the City, 
and a number of the prominent Clergymen of the 
Country. Price per single copy, 25 cents; or 
$2.50 per dozen. x aug 16—tf 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


NORTH-EAST CORNER OF : 
SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHIL- 
ADELPHIA. 


The wishes of Customers are strictly complied 
with. Large selections of Fabrics always on hand. 

N. B.—Gentlemen visiting the City are solicited 
for their Orders. sep 21—ly 


HENRY C. BLAIR’S 
PRESCRIPTION 


AND 


FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 


EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADA. 
Established 1829. 


None but the Best Medicines dispensed. Prices | 
Persons residing out of | 


uniform and redsonable. 
can have their orders promptly and 


Physicians supplied with Pure Medicines and 
Medical Preparations. june 7—tf 


MMENSE REDUCTION IN LOOK. 
ING-GLASSES, OIL PAINTINGS, EN- 
GRAVINGS, PICTURE AND PHOTOGRAPH 
FRAMES.—James S. Earte & Son—WNo. 816 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia—Announce the Re- 
duction of 25 Per Cent. in the prices on all their 
Manufactured Stock of Looking. Glasses, also in 
Engravings, Picture and Photograph Frames, and 
Oil Paintings. The largest and most elegant 
Assortment in the Country. Arare opportunity 
now offered to make purchases in thia line for 
Cash at remarkably low prices. 
EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
july 20--tf 


NEW TRACTS _ 
FOR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 
JUST ISSUED BY 
The Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
821 CHEesTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


A RECRUITING SONG. Printed on Stiff Card. 
Price 5" cents per 100 net. 


“THE CONVERTED SAILOR. Tract No. 226. 


By the Rev. Charles ee Pastor of the 
fariners’ New York. 4 pages. 

WHERE Wee THE NINE? Tract No. 239. 

An Address to Persons Recovered from Sick- 
es. 

AM I A BOLDIER? AND EXAMPLES OF 
CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS. ~ 4 pages. 

Also, 

THE SOLDIER'S POCKET-BOOK. In English 

and German. Each 5 cents. 

JUST ASI AM. OnCard. 50 cents per 100. 
TWELVE TRACTS FOR SOLDIERS. In a 
Package. Price 10 cents. 

THE SOLDIER’S LIBRARY. Seventy Volumes. 
Price $15. 
And a variety of Tracts, suitable for distribution 
in the Army and Navy. 


Please address orders to 
WINTHROP SARGENT, 


call at the office of the Presbyterian, No. 606 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia. aug 16—4t 


OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE— Wilmington, 
Delaware.— Number limited to Thirty> 
Accommodations superior. Charges moderate. 
Spacious Grounds for Exercise. Present Session 


For Catalogues, address 
Kev. THOMAS M. CANN, A.M., 


aug 9—10t Principal and Proprietor. 


YOUNG LADY, OF THE HIGHEST 
Respectability and Amiability, a Member 

of the Presbyterian Church, and Graduate of the 
Pennsylvania Female College—competent to teach 


' all the higher branches of an English educa- 


tion, including Music and Drawing, may be 
secured as public or private Teacher. 
Address 
Office of the Presbyterian, No. 606 Chestnut street, 
aug 30—4t Philadelphia. 


3 EV. DANIEL WELLS’ BOARDING. 

SCHOOL FOR BOYS—Goshen, New York. 
—The Winter Session will commence on the first 
Monday in November, and continue Twenty 
Weeks. Terms, for Board and Tuition, $90 per 
Session. Washing extra. aug 30—tf | 


EERPARK INSTITUTE—Port Jervia, 
Orange Couniy, New York— Commences 
October Ist. This is now one of the best Schools 
for Ladies in thecountry. The Building, Rooms, 
Furniture, and Board, are superior to any in the 
State; and the School, in all its Departments—its 
Solid and Ornamental branches—is of the best 
kind. Dr. Lewis's “New Gymnastics” are thor- 


oughly taught. 
For Circulars, address the Principal, 
aug 30—4t Rev. J. H. NORTHRUP. 
TEACHER WANTS A SITUATION.—A 
Teacher of several years’ experience, and a 
Graduate of Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, 
wishes a situation as Teacher or Governess. For 
references and specifications address “ Miss F.,” 
care of Rev. JAMES FRENCH, No. 245 North 
Twentieth street, Philadelphia. 
aug 23—tf 


DUCATION.—Miss Assy E. Taomas will re- 

open her Academy for Young Ladies on 

Monday, the 15th of September, at her residence, 
No. 243 South Thirteenth street, Philadelphia. 

Her maximum number will be strictly limited 
to twelve pupils. 

In addition to all the branches of an English 
Education, the French Language will be taught 
by a Lady every way competent. 

aug 23—6t 


DUCATION OF YOUNG LADIES.—The Fall 
Term of the Spring Garden Institute com- 
menced on the Ist of September. 
Four additional pupils may be received into 
the family of - 
GILBERT COMBS, A. M., Principal, 
608 and 611 Marshall street, Philadelphia. 
aug 23—4t* 


ITUATION WANTED.—A Graduate of the 
College of New Jersey, — of 1862,) wishes 
a situation as Principal of a Select School or 
Academy. He would not object to the charge of 
a Public School in town or country. Spey to 
the Rev. Dr. MACDONALD, 
aug 23—3t Princeton, New Jersey. 


IRST CLASS CLOTHING AT THE VERY 
LOWEST PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats 

of all qualities; Business Coats in all the latest 
styles, and a beautiful assortment of Spring 
Overcoats. Black and Fancy Cassimere Pants 
of the best and choicest fabrics, and a complete 
assortment of Vests of every — of material, 
all cut, made, and trimmed equal to customer 


aug 9—tf Business Correspondent. | 


work, expressly for retail sales, and in all cases’ 
warranted to be as represented. 
ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
mar 22—ly Philadelphia. 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut street, above Sizth, 
Philadelphia, and No. 530 Broad- 


way, New York, by 
WILLIAM 8S: MARTIEN & Co. 


TERMS, 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months, 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollars a year, when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term thax 
one year. Alli subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 fines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do., 75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address for one year, 

With an additional copy to the person 

who may act as agent. 

Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for one 

year, 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

ii” The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO,, 

No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


$1000 
$20.00 


$45.00 
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